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‘Israeli doctors and medics 
were kept from dying victims’ 


RAS BURKA, Sinai. — At about 
4.20 last Saturday afternoon, a burst 
of automatic gunfire shattered an 
Israeli love affairwith Sinai. 

Like thousands of other Israelis, 
my wife, I and our small son had 
• become addicted to the desert 
wonderland, returning time and 
again. Each successive visit streng- 
thened our disregard for the warn- 
ings of concerned friends, wary of 
visiting Sinai since it was returned to 
■ Lgypt over three years ago. 

Last Saturday afternoon, at about 
four o'clock , once the heat of the day 
had passed and the sun was begin- 
ning to descend, we took our son for 
a nimble down the huge sand dune 
that forms the northern face of the 
small headland that gives this spot its 
name. 

We were about a third of the way 
down the sandy slope when the 
shooting started.- It came from the 
Egyptian army post at the crest of 
the headland, about 20 metres above 
us and 100 metres east on the right. 
There were several bursts of auto- 
matic fire, inteipersed with a few 
angle shots. 


EYEWITNESS 

REPORT 

David Bernstein 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 


My first thought was that one of 
the soldier's weapons had gone off 
accidentally, or alternatively that he 
was trying it out or having some 
target practice. 

But then we heard the cries. We 
bad spotted a group of children and 
adults climbing up to the dune from 
the beach to the south of the head- 
land, using a path that would have 
taken them directly past the army 
post. And, although we could not 
see them, it was dear by then that 
something had gone badly wrong. 

We lay still in the sand shielding 
our son, until a break in the shooting 
enabled us to make our way back up 
the dune towards a. shallow depress- 
ion through which we were able to 
make our way safely back to our car 


parked on the road to the west 
below. . 

By the time we got back to our 
camp site on the beach, a few mi- 
nutes later, we were aware of a 
commotion further along the beach, 
in the direction of the headland. 

Two small boys were running 
along the beach, one covered with 
Mood. As a reserve medic in the 
army, I rushed towards them, along 
with a doctor and several other army 
medics who also happened to be 
camping on the beach. 

Both boys were peppered with 
shrapnel wounds, the older of the 
two hurt in the throat and losing 
some blood. 

After giving first aid, we loaded 
them into a car and tried to take 
them back across the border some 40 
km to the north, for medical treat- 
ment in Eilat. 

But the Egyptians would not per- 
mit this, and closed the road to all 
northbound Israeli traffic. The boys 
were taken to a clinic in Nueiba, 
some 20 km to the south, until the 
road was eventually reopened about 
(Continued on Back Page) 





Mubarak, Arafat aide 
in surprise Cairo meet 


CAIRO (AP). - President Hosni 
Mubarak met yesterday with Haraiy 
Hassan. political adviser to PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat. 

Hassan later told reporters the 
PLO Executive Committee headed 
by Arafat had assigned him to thank 
Mubarak for Egypt's reaction to 
Israel’s October 1 air attack on the 
PLO's headquarters in Tunis. 

Strongly denouncing the raid, 
Egypt suspended talks with Israel on 
the Taba border dispute and decided 
to exclude Israel from next January's 
International Book Fair in Cairo. 

"We are happy with the Egyptian 
reaction that was much stronger than 
the reaction of other countries de- 
spite their loud-mouthed talk," Has- 
san said. 


He reiterated Arafat’s charges 
that the U.S. was involved in the 
Israeli raid. “The United States was 
a direct partner in this operation,” 
he said. 

After seeing Mubarak, Hassan 
attended the Cairo funeral of two 
victims of the Israeli attack. 

Egypt’s state-owned Middle East 
News Agency identified them as 
Col. Fuad Abui-Fateh, a PLO milit- 
ary officer, and Saad Badawi, an 
Egyptian who had volunteered to 
work for the organization. 

On Sunday, Hassan had met 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Esmat 
Abdel-Meguid. 

Hassan said he and Abdel-Meguid 
(Continued on Page 2, CM. I) 


With great sorrow we announce the passing of our 

dear 

NOAH MOZES 

The body will lie in state at Beit Yediot Aharonot, 
138 Derech Petah Tikva, Tel Aviv, today, 
Tuesday, Octobers, 1985, at 11. 15a.m. • 

The funeral cortege will leave at 1 .00 p.m. 
for Kiryat Shaul cemetery. 

The Family 
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In deep sorrow we announce the death of 
the Editor-in-Chief and Chairman of the Board 
of “Yediot Aharonot” 

NOAH MOZES 


Israel waits 
for Egyptian 
report on 
Sinai killings 

By MICHAEL EILAN 
and HIRSH GOODMAN 

Jerusalem Post Correspondents 

Israel hopes to get an official 
Egyptian report today on the slaying 
of seven Israelis on the Sinai coast as 
ministers debate the official Israeli 
response to the incident in this morn- 
ing's cabinet session . 

Officials in Jerusalem had cot yet 
received a full report from the Israeli 
side. This report was last night being 
pieced together from interviews with 
the Israeli survivors of the Ras Bur- 
ka attack. 

Acting Foreign Minister Moshe 
Arens has asked for an Egyptian 
answer to four questions within 48 
hours. Officials in Jerusalem said 
that this was not an ultimatum but an 
indication of Israeli concern over 
what is viewed as possibly severe 
Egyptian lapses in the handling of 
the affair. 

Arens, in a message relayed 
through the Israeli ambassador to 
Cairo. Moshe Sasson, to the 
director-general of the Egyptian 
Foreign Ministry, requested answers 
to the following questions: A) Is it 
true that the Egyptians did not allow 
adequate medical treatment for the 
Israeli victims of the attack? B) Were 
there soldiers in Ras Burk a - which 
would be an infraction of the military 
annex to the Camp David peace 
treaty? C) What are the results of the 
Egyptian investigation on events at 
Ras Burka? D) -Can Egypt assure 
adequate protection for Israeli 
citizens visiting Sinai? 

.Tat-AlufDov Sion, Israel’s repre- 
sentative on the joint Israel-Egypt 
military commission, asked the Mul- 
tinational Force and Observers, who 
(Continued on Back Page) 


Weizsaeckerdne 
for four-day visit 


/. The body will lie In state at Beit Yediot Aharonot, 138 Derech • 
•' c Petah Tikva, Tel Aviv, today, Tuesday, October 8,1 985, Tishre 
£ 23, 5746, at 11.15 a.m. 

^ The funeral cortege will leave at 1.00 p.m. for Kiryat Shaul 
V cemetery. 

> , Belt Yediot Aharonot 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter 
West German President Richard 
von Weizsaecker is scheduled to ar- 
rive in Israel today for a four-day 
state visit. He will be accompanied 
by Foreign Minister Hans-Ehetrich 
Genscher, who will meet Premier 
Peres and Acting Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arens for talks which will 
probably include discussions on the 
EC reaction to'tbe Tunis bombing. 
(See story, page 3) 


454 crew and passengers aboard 

Terrorists hijack 
Italian cruise ship 



Three of the holidaymakers slam 
Last week in the Sinai hills are 
(from top) Judge Hainan Shelah, 
his wife, liana, and their 
daughter, Tztil. Ehud Baum 
(below) who was injured in the 
incident, at Hadassah Hospital. 


(Landau, Harari) 
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Israel out of Davis Cup 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel’s Davis Cup Tennis team 
lost to Britain in the European zone 
final in Hurstmonceux yesterday. 
The British team, benefitting from 
the home court advantage, got 
strong play from John Uoyd, who 
defeated Shlomo Glickstein 6-1. 6-1, 
3-6, 6-3. (See page 7) 


ROME. - Palestinian terrorists de- 
manding that Israel free about 50 
Palestinian prisoners hijacked an 
Italian passenger liner after it left the 
Egyptian port of Alexandria last 
night, an Italian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said last night. 

The spokesman said there were 
454 people aboard the 23.629-ton 
Achille Laura. 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG and 
Jerusalem Post Staff 

The special Border Police unit 
to combat terrorism on Sunday 
trapped the terrorist gang re- 
sponsible for the murder of five 
Israelis and the wounding of 18 
others in the last 17 months and . 
killed four members of the 
group, wounding and capturing 
tiie fifth. 

The fire-fight took place in the 
hills south of Hebron near Yatta. 
A number of Arab residents of 
the area were detained on suspi- 
cion of assisting the terrorists. 

The gang's activities began, 
apparently with only the leader 
Mohammed Hassan Ghnaimat. 31, 
with the wounding of an Israeli hiker 
in the Wadi FuJdn area south west of 
Jerusalem on May 19, 1984. Others 
joined the gang in the intervening 
months. Tbs latest atrocity attri- 
buted to them was the killing of the 
Israeli couple last week at Ein Kobi, 
near the village of Battir which over- 
looks the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv rail 
line. 

Ghnaimat was from the village of 
Surif and had worked as a building 
worker in the Beit Shemesh area: He ‘ 
persuaded two relatives from Surif, 
Mahmoud Ghnaimat and-Mohaxn- 
med Bardaiya to join him. 

Mohammed a-Tus of the neigh- 
bouring village of Jab'a and Ali 
Haleile of Samu'a were the other 
members of the gang. Haleile is 
believed to have killed Zalman 
Oho lnik fa the Ramallah market 

OC Central Command Aluf 
Amnon Shahak said in a radio inter- 
view last night that to the best of his 
knowledge the terrorists killed and 
captured Sunday evening were the 
only terrorists operating in the area. 
“The area is now dean,” he said, but 
cautioned Israelis hiking through 
isolated places to exercise extreme 
caution, to hike in groups only and to 
carry weapons. 


State-run Italian television re- 
ported that 28 Americans were 
among the passengers. 

Italian Foreign Minister Giuiio 
Andreotti was in contact with Egyp- 
tian Foreign Minister Ahmed Esmat 
Abdel-Maguid and with the PLO 
about the incident, the spokesman 
added. 

Andreotti appealed to PLO chair- 


The capture of the ten-orist ring 
substantially increases the success 
rate of the security service in 
apprehending those responsible for 
internal terrorism to over 75 per cent 
in recent months. This is attributed 
to the pullback from Lebanon and to 
the fact that the General Security 
Service and the army can devote 
almost their entire energies to inter- 
nal threats. 

The terror group operated over a 
wide area, but are believed to have 
hidden out mainly in the south Heb- 
ron hills using the homes of locals 
and living in caves that dot the area. 

Security sources say that the gang 
leader had trouble in the last year 
obtaining shelter, food and money 
from former acquaintances. 

The leader’s village of Surif is just 
on the other side of the Green Line 


man Yasser Arafat to ensure the 
safety of the passengers and crew of 
the ship, Palestinian sources in Nico- 
sia reported last night. 

The sources said Arafat was con- 
sulting his aides at the PLO head- 
quarters in Tunis. 

In Rome, the Italian Defence 
Ministry said Defence Minister 
(Continued oo Page 2, Col. 6) 


southwest of Jerusalem. His first 
terror act was the killing of a fellow 
villager suspected of cooperating 
with the authorities. Since then he 
had been on the run. 

According to security sources 
Ghnaimat acquired in Israel - either 
through purchase or robbery - the 
two pistols. Galil. M-16 and Kalash- 
nikov rifles in his possession. Hie 
gang under his leadership is sus- 
pected of a range of terror incidents, 
including the murder of Meir Ben- 
Yair and Michal Cohen at Massu'a 
forest; a rifle attack on an Egged bus 
travelling through Halhoul in which 
seven people were injured; attacks 
on other buses and several other 
shooting incidents. 

The search for the gang covered a 
large territory south of Jerusalem, 
between Bethlehem and Bet 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 



Underlined localities in map of the Judea area above show where a 
terror gang killed five and wounded 18 during thte past 17 months. The 
gang came from Surif. 


Terror gang wiped out 
in Hebron hills ambush 


Gas-line blast in capital 
kills one and injures 11 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

One person died and 11 others 
were wounded - one seriously - 
when a leaking gas line in a Jeru- 
salem apartment block caught fire 
and tore apart the building yesterday 
morning. 

Ilka Schwartz, 60, was killed and 
her husband, Yosef, seriously 
wounded. 

The others injured were -Esther 
Cohen, 44; Maria Hymovitz, 75; Dr. 
Eda Malchik, 57; Maurice Doster, 
46; Shlomo Manoah, 75; Masiba 
Portal. 80; Gavriel MnkL 38; Shuli 
Multi, 40; Shimon Portal, 66; and 
Anat Aseig, 23. They were treated at 
Hadassah Hospital, Ein Kerem, and 
at Shaare Zedek Hospital. 

The explosion, which occurred 
shortly after 7 a.m.. rocked the en- 
tire Katamoa Ter area, and toppled 
the apartment house. Six of the 
building's flats were demolished. 

The recent high alert in the capital 
over terrorism sent police, troops, 
border policemen and other security 


services officers scrambling into the 
area. 

Additional checkpoints were set 
up at the city’s exits. Hi the south 
Jerusalem neighbourhood there 
were cries of “death to the Arabs’* 
by outraged residents. 

But police explosives experts and 
fire department officers, who ques- 
tioned neighbours and survivors and 
searched the rubble for evidence of 
what caused the explosion, deter- 
mined by mid-morning that the blast 
was caused by the ignition of a leaky 
cooking gas canister. 

Once a terrorist attack was ruled 
out. the security preparations were 
cancelled. And when the cause of 
the explosion was made known to 
the crowd, the chants died down. 

Jtim adds: 

The head of the city’s social ser- 
vices department procured hotel 
accomzdodations for some victims of 
the explosion. Others found tempor- 
ary shelter with their families. 



Rescue workers check the remains of a Jerusalem apartment bmlding 
gutted by a gas-fine explosion. One person was killed and 11 injured in 
the blast. (Isaac Harari) 


NoahMozes dies in bus accident 



NoahMozes. (ZAO 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Noah Mozes, editor- 
in-chief and chairman of the board of 
Yediot Aharonot, died yesterday 
morning at Ichilov Hospital from 
massive head injuries he sustained 
Sunday morning when hit by a bus 
while crossing the street on his way 
to the Yediot Aharonot buildmg on 
Derech Petah Tikva. He was 73. 

He spent the holiday weekend 
with Ins family at Caesarea, but 
decided nevertheless to come to the 
office Sunday morning for several 
hours, although there was no paper 


the following day. Mozes drove into 
town with his son-in-law Amir am 
Nir, the prime minister's adviser on 
terrorism, and was let out of the car 
at 8.30 a-m. near the pedestrian 
crossing on Derech Petah Tikva. 
across the road from Yediot Ahar- 
onot. He was hit by a Dan bus 
coming from Ramat Gan, while 
crossing the road, which is one of Tel 
Aviv's busiest thoroughfares, parti- 
cularly during the morning rush 
hours. 

Mozes was found lying several 
metres from the pedestrian crossing 
and it is believed thathe was dragged 


a few metres by the bus which hit 
him. A crowd gathered around him 
and a soldier tried to resuscitate him 
until a Magen David Adorn ambu- 
lance arrived. He suffered several 
fractures in his skull and never re- 
gained consciousness. He was tre- 
ated at Ichilov Hospital by the same 
neurosurgeon. Prof. A. Bartal, who 
27 years ago tried to save the life of 
the Mozes's first-born son Gilad. 
who was also killed after being hit by 
a car in Ramat Gan. 

The staff of Yediot Aharonot was 
in shock yesterday when they heard 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2} 
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TERROR 


(Continued from Page One) 
Shemesh. and extended south to 
Hebron and beyond. 

Last week, the coordinator of acti- 
vities in Judea and Samaria. Shmuel 
Goren. convened a meeting of about 
100 mukhtars of the villages in the 
Hebron area. He warned them that 
if members of their villages were 
discovered to have aided the terror- 
ists. they themselves would be sev- 
erely punished. 

Meanwhile, the special team 
appointed to investigate the murder 
of a Migdal Ha’emek man killed last 
Friday in the Jezreel Valley by two 
gunshots - one in the head and the 
other in the chest - while horseback 
riding, is concentrating on terror as 
the motive for the slaying. 

The dead man, Moshe Falab. had 
no known enemies, said police 
sources, and the manner of the close- 
range killing is part of the modus 
operandi that has been seen before 
in similar terror ambushes. 

While the army is bearing the 
brunt of the search for terrorists in 
the West Bank, inside Israel police 
have added more checkpoints 
through which travellers must pass. 

According to police sources. 
Inspector-General David Kraus 
ordered the additional checkpoints. 

When he took office last spring, 
one of his first orders was the estab- 
lishment of several new checkpoints 
inside Israel. A former patrol offic- 
er. he believes In random checks of 
vehicles as part, of a larger system 
that has sometimes proved .efficient 
in quickly identifying the drivers of 
suspicious vehicles. 

Israeli yacht flotilla 
returns from Cyprus 

HAIFA. - The 30 Israeli yachts 
which sailed to Lamaca, Cyprus to 
honour the three Israelis murdered 
on the yacht First, returned to the 
Haifa. Acre and Tel Aviv marinas on 
Sunday. 

They were unable to bring back 
the First since the Cypriot author- 
ities, saying the vessel was required 
for the investigation of the case 
against the three terrorists- 

SURPRISE MEET 

(Continued from Page One) 
discussed future Palestinian moves 
toward peace. 

*‘Wc f Abdel-Meguid and himself) 
held political discussions concerning 
the sensitive period we are passing 
through. Israel and the United 
States are starting again to finish off 
the PLO because they know we are 
standing on solid ground and moving 
toward peace.'* Hassan said. 

In a related development, Mubar- 
ak's chief political adviser met with 
Arafat in Tunis, informed Palesti- 
nian sources said yesterday. 

Osma Al-baz. who is also first 
undersecretary of Egypt's Foreign 
Ministry, met with Arafat Sunday 
night following his arrival on a 24- 
hour visit. There were reports he 
would meet with Tunisian Prime 
Minister Mohamed Mzali before re- 
turning to Cairo, but they could not 
be confirmed. 

Tunisian officials made no com- 
ment on the visit, the first by a senior 
Egyptian official since 1979. when 
Tunisia broke diplomatic relations 
with Egypt after that country signed 
the Camp David Accords with 
Israel. 

Egypt was expelled from the Arab 
League after the signing and its 
headquarters moved out of Cairo to 
Tunis. Observers here did not ex- 
clude the possibility that the read- 
mission of Egypt to the Arab League 
may have been touched on in the 
discussions. 

Meanwhile, leaders of Egypt's 
five opposition parries yesterday de- 
manded that Egypt sever diplomatic 
and other relations with Israel be- 
cause of the air attack. 

Fuad Serageddin. chairman of the 
right-wing New Wafd Party, rold a 
news conference that the five parties 
agreed on a joint statement contain- 
ing their demands that would be sent 
to Mubarak. 

“We ask the Egyptian govern- 
ment to yield to popular demand... 
by severing diplomatic relations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel and. conse- 
quently, stopping normalization ‘of 
relations and freezing all agreements 
with Israel.'' the statement added. 

Mubarak is certain to reject the 
demands. He repeatedly has empha- 
sized in public comment on the raid 
that Egypt will continue to pursue its 
policy of peace with Israel. 
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Delay killed 4 RasBurka victims, doctorssay 


By ILAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
andltim 

Four of the seven Israelis who died 
after they were shot by an Egyptian 
soldier on Saturday could have been 
saved had they received first aid at 
the scene, outraged doctors at 
Eilat’s Josephtal Hospital said when 
the bodies finally arrived at the hos- 
pital some seven hours after the 
attack. The hospital is only half an 
hour from Ras Burka, where the 
shooting occurred. 

“Most of the wounds were not in . 
mortal areas,” said one doctor, who 
declined to be identified. 'They died 
from loss of blood, loss of fluids and 
the absence of first-aid treatment.” 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur 
on Sunday declared that Egypt will 
have to answer for the delay, and for 


the ineffectiveness and bad will of its 
border policemen in causing it. 

“We cannot ignore this incident. 
The Egyptian government will have 
to give an accounting,” Gur told 
reporters ofctside Jerusalem's 
Hadassah Hospital in Ein Kerem, 
where he had gone to visit the two 
wounded children of Sara and 
Reuven Baum. 

• The Baum's third child, Amir, 10, 
bled to death after being shot in the 
leg by an Egyptian border policeman 
at Ras Burka. Of the seven Israelis 
who were killed, four were children. 

Some witnesses said the Egyptians 
- threatened to fire if they approached 
the wounded and that one Israeli 
vehicle carrying two wounded chil- 
dren was fired on. 

There were four Israeli vehicles, 
carrying 18 people, at Ras Burka 


when the inddent occurred. Two of 
the Israelis were doctors, one was an 
operating theatre nurse and six were 
medics in the reserves. They had 
medical supplies. 

Jerusalem epidemiologist Dr. 
Jeremy Kark, who was among the 
vacationers at Ras Burka, told Itim 
he had asked the Egyptians repe- 
atedly to allow him to treat the 
wounded.- “The Egyptian captain 
tf Id us to get out of there or he would 
order his men to open fire. I identi- 
fied myself as a doctor to the Egyp- 
tian captain, but it -didn't help. He 
forbade me to go to the wounded,” 
said Kark. 

Kark's wife, Tamar, told how two 
of the wounded children managed to 
reach them on their own. After giv- 
ing them first aid, she and her hus- 
band sought, permission from the 


Egyptians to drive them to hospital 
in Eilat. “We asked to drive to Eilat, 
but they wouldn't let us. When we 
approached the northern roadblock 
on the road to Eilat, the Egyptians 
opened fire on us.” 

As darkness fell, an Egyptian 
ambulance arrived atRas Burka to 
take the wounded to Nueiba, where 
there is a clinic manned by a single. 
Egyptian doctor. As it was about to 
set out for Nueiba, some four hours 
after the shooting began, the ambu- 
lance would not start. “He couldn't 
get it started,” an Israeli witness 
said, “so we had to push it for about 
30 metres until the engine caught. 

Other witnesses reported the 
Egyptians permitted foreign cars 
with non-Israeli, licence plates to 
travel north to Israel during the 
incident. 


NEWS ANALYSIS/David Bernstein 

Troubling questions in wake of massacre 


Saturday’s massacre in Sinai has 
raised a number of troubling ques- 
tions, both concerning the actual 
shooting and the Egyptian handling 
of the affair after the shooting had 
taken place. 

Egypt's dismissal of the affair as a 
minor incident involving a single 
soldier seized by a sudden and un- 
predictable fit of madness, for exam- 
ple, does not appear to bear close 
scrutiny. 

First', there was the incident the 
day before, on Friday afternoon, 
when a group of Israeli children who 
approached the army post at the top 
of the Ras Burka headland on their 
way to the sand-slide on its northern 
face were warned by soldiers at the 
post to go back as one of their 
comrades was a “crazy man”. 

So it was known some 24 hours 
before Saturday's shooting that 
there was a dangerous, armed man 
at the post, and his comrades, at 
least, were sufficiently concerned to 
warn off Israeli children the day 
before. 

And then, it would seem, the 
Egyptians did not view their “crazy” 
comrade as a threat to themselves. 
Even after the shooting, he was 
clearly seen at the post accompanied 
by two companions who gave no 
indication of being afraid of him. 

An Egyptian officer had no 
qualms about climbing up to him in 
broad daylight, despite the fact that 
we were told that he had already shot 
another officer - a claim that has yet 
to be substantiated. Meanwhile, the 
Egyptian soldiers at the base below, 
in full sight and easy firing range of 
the soldier on the post at the top of 
the headland, moved about freely/ 
giving no. indication of apy concern 
for their own safety. 

Finally, there were the two Egyp- 
tian soldiers who continued patroll- 
ing the beach, whittling bamboo 
sticks while the shooting took place, 
displaying neither concern nor sur- 
prise. 

All this would appear to indicate 
that the Egyptians viewed their 
“crazy man" much as a group of 
Israeli soldiers serving in Hebron or 
Nablus might view a Kach anti-Arab 
fanatic in their unit. 

This seems to be borne out by the 
apparent religious fervour of the 
soldier, who could be heard, both on 
Friday evening and on Saturday 
evening, some two hours after the 
shooting, calling out the Moslem 
chant - Allahu akbar. God & great. 

Significantly, the Egyptians at the 
base camp warned the Israeli doctors 
and medics group nearby to take 
cover after he recited the words on 
Saturday, plainly expecting him to 
open fire again. 

It would seem considerably more 
likely that the “crazed" soldier was 
some kind of fundamentalist fanatic. 


of the same ilk as those who gunned 
down president Anwar Sadat three 
years ago almost to the day, rather 
than a man who suddenly ran amok- 
which, incidentally, he did not do, 
shooting very deliberately at the 
group of ascending Israelis and not 
spraying shots wildly in all direc- 
tions. 

Why such a man was allowed to 
serve on a beach frequented almost 
exclusively by Israeli campers is a 
question that has to be asked. 

As for the handling of the affair 
after the incident, the questions that 
arise are not so much of political 
malice or ill intent on the part of the 
Egyptians at the scene, as of the 
disastrous inefficiency of their 
bureaucratic apparatus. 

The Egyptians' refusal to allow 
the Israeli doctors and medics access 
to the wounded on the grounds that 
they would be mown down by the 
soldier at the post was fair enough. 

But why was nothing done, for 
over two hours, to remove.this sing- 
le, albeit legitimate, obstacle to any 
medical help reaching the wounded 
Israelis? 

It was well after six o’clock, some 
two hours after the shooting, that the 
small team of Egyptian policemen 
arrived from Nueiba, apparently 
with a brief to disarm him. 

And all that was done by that 
point by the Egyptians was to erect a 
road block and prevent all north- 
bound Israeli vehicles from reaching 
Taba (Egyptian vehicles were per- 
mitted to proceed normally). 

Meanwhile, we were informed, 
the Egyptian officer in command 
had gone to Taba toreceive instruc- 
tions," ap'd nothing coiiid be. .done." 
until he returned, well over an hour 
later -there was, it would appear, no • 
telephone or radio communications 
with the base at Ras Burka. 

Until this point, the tragic delay in 
any medical aid reaching the wound- 
ed Israelis would seem to be directly • 
attributable to a familiar Egyptian 
malaise - a total paralysis of 
decision-making at the lower eche- 
lons, with no one prepared to take 
responsibility for dealing with the 
“crazed soldier” without authoriza-. 


tion from above. 

A prompt attempt to disarm him, 
or even shoot him down, would 
immediately have opened the way to 
medical aid reaching the wounded — 
but ho one at the local level, it would 
appear, was prepared to take the 
decision. 

Egyptian conduct after the soldier 
had apparently been neutralized, 
aroand 630 p.m., is more puzzling 
and more disturbing. Why were the 
two Israeli doctors and at least some 
of the medics not permitted to 
accompany the Egyptian doctor at 
the threat of being shot if they tried? 

One possible explanation is that it 
was an arbitrary decision taken by 
the base commander. Another, 
probably more likely, is that the 
wounded, untended for well over 
two hours, were by this time all dead 
and the Egyptians were awaiting 
instructions from above how 'to 
make this information public. 

This would appear to explain the 
warning to all the Israelis present, 

- again at the threat of being shot, not 
to approach the ambulances when 
they eventually evacuated the 
wounded some two hours later. 

It would appear to explain the 
extraordinary behaviour of the 
Egyptian doctor, who daimed when 
asked by tbe Israeli doctors and 
medics who had followed the ambu- 
lances to Nueiba that the wounded 
had been taken to Sharm e-Sheikh 
for treatment. 

This was a blatant lie: the seven 
Israelis were, in fact, in Nueiba, 
dead. One of the fathers of a dead 
child was taken to identify the bodies 
sometime between Jen and eleven. . . 

• .Finally, U.remajns to be.aske&why. 
tbe rau}tmatioaalv£iree, i^whiqh has- 
excellent helicopter-borne medical 
facilities, was not permitted by the 
Egyptians to come into the picture 
until after nine o’clock - almost five 
hours after the shooting. 

Here again, the answer would 
appear to lie in the ineffidency of 
Egypt’s bureaucratic apparatus, to 
which, under the terms of its man- 
date,- the highly efficient multina- 
tional force is, in the final analysis, 
wholly subservient. 


Two women killed in overturning cars 


Dalia Steinberg, 28, of the Beit 
Hakerera neighbourhood in Jeru- 
salem, was fatally injured on Sunday 
afternoon when the car she was 
driving flipped over twice on the new 
road between the city centre and 
Gilo. 

Steinberg was rushed to Hadassah 
Hospital - in Ein Kerem, where she 
was pronounced dead on arrival. 

In an accident in the- Negev on 


MOZES 


(Continued from Page One) 
the news of Mozes's death. “The 
paper was his whole life. He lived 
and breathed the newspaper day and 
night,” colleagues said. Many of 
them, together with other friends, 
joined the family at Ichflov Hospital 
already Sunday afternoon after 
hearing of the accident. 

His bier will be placed at the 
Yediot Aharonot building at 11.15 
this morning and the funeral proces- 
sion will leave at l p.m. for the 
Kiryat Shaui cemetery. 

Mozes is survived by his wife of 
nearly four decades, Paula, his son 
Amon (Noni), who is one of the 
managers of Yediot Aharonot, and 
two daughters, Judy Nir and Tami. 
both of whom also work at the 
paper. 

Noah Mozes began working at the 
newspaper in the mid-40s when his 
father, Yehuda Mozes, purchased 
the evening newspaper Hadshot 
Ha'erev, the forerunner of Yediot 
Aharonot. He was the life and soul of 
the newspaper until the very end. 

When, in February 194S, the then 
editor of Yediot Aharonot, Azriel 
Carlebach. left the paper overnight 
with a group of senior journalists to 
found the rival Ma'ariv, Noah 
Mozes. together with the new editor 
HerzJ Rosenblum, and with manag- 
ing editor Dov Yudkovsky. worked 
day and night to build up a new 
editorial staff from scratch. Over the 
years they succeeded in catching up 
with and surpassing Maoriv, which 
in the 50s and early 60s was Israel's 
largest newspaper. 

Yediot Aharonot remained pri- 
marily a family business and Noah 
Mozes was its driving force through' 
our to build it up into Israel’s largest 
newspaper empire. 

He was one of the key figures of 
the press in Israel and often had his 
way with his inimitable low-key. 
understated manner. He was on first 


name terms with all of Israel’s poli- 
tical leaders and the Mozes family 
was often host at their home in 
Ramat Gan to gatherings of leaders 
of opposing parties, as well as top 
army officers and key figures in the 
country's economic life. 

Mozes was active both in the In- 
ternational Press Institute (IPI) and 
the International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers (Fiej) where 
he gained many friends from news- 
papers all over the world. He served 
several times as member of the pres- 
idium of the Israel Newspaper Edi- 
tors Committee and was a member 
of the executive of the Israel News- 
paper Publishers Association, as 
■well db of Itim, the Israel news 
agency. 

Bom in Kalish, Poland, in Decem- 
ber 1912, he immigrated to Palestine 
in 1924 with his parents, Yehuda and 
Miriam, He studied Hebrew already 
as a child at the Yavne Hebrew 
school in Lodz, spoke Hebrew at 
home and was a member of the 
Hashomer Hatzair youth movement 
in Poland. 

In Tel Aviv, he studied at the 
Herzliya Gymnasium, joined the 
Mahanot Ha'olim youth movement 
and was a member of the group 
which founded Kibbutz Beit Hashi- 
ta. He studied agricultural engineer- 
ing in France and joined his father in 
the newspaper business after having 
served as a volunteer with the British 
Army during World War II. 

The name of Noah Mozes was 
synonymous with that of Yediot 
Aharonot throughout the years. Re- 
cently he spoke often of trying to cut 
back a bit in his pace of work and was 
proud of the way his son Noni was 
becoming involved in the manage- 
ment of the paper. With his sudden 
death. Israel's newspaper commun- 
ity has lost one of its veteran, de- 
voted and most experienced mem- 
bers. A.R. 


Sunday, a Haifa woman was killed 
and her husband and two children 
slightly hurt when the car she was 
driving overturned. Police said that 
the car had swerved towards Che 
shoulder and when the woman tried 
to swing back to the road, it flipjsed 
four times. 

The woman, 47, was killed on the 
spot Her husband, 57, and two 
children, aged 10 and seven, were 
lightly hurt. 

(Itim) 


Funerals today 
for victims 
of Sinai attack 

Funerals for five of the victims in 
Saturday's killings on the Sinai coast 
will be held today, including that for 
Jerusalem Magistrate Court Judge 
Ham an Shelah, his wife and daugh- 
ter. 

One of the victims, a 13-year-old 
girl who was among the holiday mak- 
ers at whom an Egyptian soldier 
fired, was buried Sunday. 

Seven Israelis were’ killed in the 
onslaught, not six as previously re- 
ported. Two brothers of a 10-year- 
oid boy who was slain were injured. 
According to the Egyptians, an 
Egyptian officer was kffled when he 
tried to restrain the soldier. 

Shelah, his wife Dana and their 
daughter Tzlii will be buried in the 
cemetery at Kibbutz Nahshon today. 
Israel Radio reported last night. 
Their caskets will be brought from 
the plaza at the courthouse in Jeru- 
salem's Russian Compound at 12:45 
p.m. Supreme Court President Meir 
Shamgar will take part in the state 
ceremony at the courthouse. 

Amir Baum, 10, will be buried at 
Jerusalem's Har Hamenuhor cemet- 
ery today. The funeral procession 
will leave the Sanhedria funeral 
home at 3 p.m. 

Baum's brothers, Ehud. 12, and 
Moshe, 5. who were injured in the 
shooting, are at Hadassah Hospital 
in Ein Kerem. Jerusalem . 

The funeral for Dina Bari will 
leave the Sanhedria funeral home 
today at 1 p.m. Bari, 10, had gone' to 
the Sinai with her father, Nimrod 
Bari, a lecturer in linguistic at Heb^ 
rew i Umversity. He was horinirt.' '• r 

'bftffTorisl; 13; df bi^settlemem’ 
Tameret near the Nan^ill'j'uhaJtibi' 
was buried Sunday at Kibbutz' Beit 
Hashita. where she had been born. 
Torel, whose father was killed in 
action with the EDF, had been on an 
outing with cousins from Jerusalem. 

Funeral arrangements, for Anita 
Griffel, 38, were not reported. Grif- 
fel was boro in Montreal, Canada, in 
1947 and immigrated to Israel in 
1971, settling in Jerusalem. She had 
been working on her doctoral dis- 
sertation in sociology at Hebrew 
Univereity. She was also on the staff 
of the Histadrut’s Executive Com- 
mittee, concentrating in the field of 
work and women. 

Griffel is survived by a daughter. 


Thousands attendfunerals 
for Arab terror victims 


Assad in Prague 

PRAGUE (AP). - President Hafez 
Assad of Syria arrived yesterday on 
an official three-day visit which had 
been postponed in July because of 
the hostage crisis in Lebanon involv- 
ing U.S. passengers aboard a TWA 
jet. 

Diplomatic sources said Assad 
would meet with President Gustav 
Husak and other leaders. 


Our dearly beloved husband, father and grandfather 

Dip. Eng. KARL E. ROSENTHAL. 

has suddenly passed away. 

The funeral will take place today, Tuesday, October 8, 1 985, 

For details of funeral, please caJI:TeJ. 04-931165, 04-932446. 

Tbe Bereaved Family 


In deep sorrow 

we mourn the tragic and untimely death of 

ANITA SPINDEL GRIFFEL 

Sfmcha Sam Spindel, FfcL, U.SA, father 

Morris and Carl Joseph, Toronto, Canada, sister 

Tad Griffel, daughter 

Andy Griffel 

JanetAvfad 

Yigal and Sandy Barkan 

Barry and Naomi Chazan 

Richard and Maureen Fain 
Harvey and Judy Goldberg 
HaylmandLymteGoWgraber 
Victor and Htnda Hoffman 

Jemy and Jotmy Nelson 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of* 

. JOSEF NEUMANN 

The funeral will leave today, Tuesday, October 8, 1985, 
at 2.30 p.m. from the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 

5 RehovDaphna, Tel Aviv, for Holon Cemetery. 

Families: 

Neumann 

Mersand 

•lOJfft 


Mordechai Suissa and Edna 
Harari. killed last Wednesday by 
terrorists in Emek Refaim in the 
Judean Hills, were buried on Sun- 
day, as was Haim Faiah, who was 
shot to death by a suspected terrorist 
while he was horseback-riding in a 
Kibbutz Sarid field on Friday. 

Thousands attended Suissa's 
funeral at the cemetery at Moshav 
Tirosh, where he was born and 
raised. Among those at the funeral 
were Religious Affairs Minister 
Yosef Burg, Knesset Member Eliez- 
er Waldman , and National Religious 
Party Secretary General Zevulun 
Hammer. 

“No superpower shall dictate to us 
how we should guarantee security 
for all Jews and prevent more people 
from being murdered just because 
they are Jewish,” Burg said at the 
funeral. 

• MK Meir Kahane appeared with a 
handful of followers, but was not 


allowed to address the crowd. 

Suissa. 28, a computer engineer, 
worked for the Match Yehuda re- 
gional council. He is survived by his 
parents and Six brothers and sisters. 

Edna Harari, 22, was buried on 
the Mount of Olives, in Jerusalem, 
opposite the Temple Mount. Labour 
and Social Affairs Minister Moshe 
Katsav represented the government 
at the funeral. 

■ Haim' Faiah was. buried at the 
cemetery in Migdal Ha’cmek. 
Among the thousands at his funeral 
were Agriculture Minister Arye 
Nehamkin, Afula Mayor' Ovadia 
Eli, MK Yigal Cohen and Upper 
Nazareth Mayor Menahem Ariav. 

Arab workers from villages tn the 
area, especially from Jenin, did not 
appear for work Sunday at factories 
in Migdal Ha'emek. 

(Itim) 


More clashes in Beirut 


Syrian Army troops deploy in 
Tripoli in bid to halt fighting 


BEIRUT (AP). - Shi'ite Moslems 
and Palestinians clashed anew in 
Beirut yesterday as Syria deployed 
troops in Tripoli to disarm feuding 
militias, heralding a new initiative by 
Damascus to end Lebanon's civil 
war. 

Police said militiamen of Justice 
Minister Nabih Bern's Amal militia 
and Palestinians fought for three 
hours with heavy machineguns and 
rocket-propelled grenades on the 
southern fringes of Shatilla camp. 

Bern and the Palestine Salvation 
Front, a Syrian-backed alliance 
opposed to PLO chairman Yasser 
Arafat, called a cease-fire at mid- 
afternoon. Police said the fighting 
dwindled into sporadic sniping. 

Police said five people were- killed 
and 12 wounded in the fighting. . 

In Tripoli, meanwhile, an 800- 
man Syrian battalion, which de- 
ployed in the dty centre, its main 
entrances and its port on Sunday, 
fanned out across other sectors of 
the city yesterday, police said. 

No violence has yet been reported 
in the Syrian peace operation to end 
an intermittent two-year-old war for 


control of Tripoli between pro- 
Syrian leftists and Palestinian- 
backed fundamentalists of Tawheed 
Island, or Islamic Unification Move- 
ment. 

The Syrians insisted on taking Tri- 
poli’s port .because they claimed 
Arafat was sending arms and men by 
sea to his Tawheed allies. 

Police said Tawheed and five pro- 
Syrian leftist factions turned in 
several truckloads of heavy arms and 
ammunition -to tbe Syrian army Sun- 
day and. yesterday, including multi- 
barrelled rocket launchers, mortars 
and 106mm recoilless guns. 

But Tawheed fighters had told 
reporters they would never surren- 
der all their weapons because they 
doubt the truce, which was mediated 
by Iran last Friday, would last long. 

Many are believed to have buried 
weapon caches - just in case they 
might need them again*. 

The Tripoli intervention was seen 
by political analysts as a showcase 
for a nationwide peace initiative to 
end the decade-old civil war between 
Lebanon's Moslems and Christians 
in which more than 100,000 people 
have been killed. 


HUACK 


< (Conthmed hmu Page One) ■ 

Grbvdnftf Spaddlftif ordered ‘a State 
of alert for all military units able to 
protect Italian citizens and property 
involved in the affair. 

A statement from the office of 
Prime Minister Bectino Craxi said 
the people on board were mainly 
Italians, but no exact breakdown of 
nationalities was immediately avail- 
able. - 

An official of the Italian embassy 
in Cairo, interviewed by telephone 
on Italian television, said the mission 
had been -in touch with tbe ship, 
whose captain had reported that the 
passengers were in good condition. 

The Egyptian government bad 
offered to send planes to pinpoint 
the ship's position, the official said. 

Egyptian authorities in Port Said 
confirmed that the ship had been 
hijacked. They said the group, led by 
a person named Omar, had been 
threatening to blow up the ship if it 


were attacked by warplanes. 

The officials said the ship had left 
for an unknown destination in the 
Mediterranean. 

Authorities said a Palestinian 
named Samir Konaiterry topped the 
list of the prisoners the hijackers 
wanted released. 

The spokesman said the liner had 
left the northwest Italian port of 
Genoa four days ago on a Mediterra- 
nean cruise. 

It said the Achille Laura had a 
crew of 350 and that 780 passengers 
were on the cruise. However. 676 of 
the passengers were not on board at 
the moment as they had taken a trip 
to Cairo and were due to rejoin the 
vessel at Port Said. 

The agency also said that when the 
hijackers came aboard the ship, an 
SOS was sent and picked up by an 
amateur radio operator in Sweden. 
(AP, Reuter) 


The Daily Newspaper Editors 1 Committee 

bitterly mourns 
the death of its member 

NOAH MOZES m 

and shares the- family’s grief 


Hadassah Medical Organization 
Hadassah Women Zionist Organization of America 
and Hadassah Council in Israel 

extend condolences to- - 

RuthChomiit . 

Director of Public Relations and Development Division 
on the ioss of her beloved husband 
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We deeply mourn our beloved 

HANNY (Johanna) PROPPER 

(Widow of Dr. Emanuel Propper b"T). 

She peacefully passed away 

on September 21 at Interlaken, atthe age of 92 

Family and Friends 

. in Israel, U.S.A., Switzerland 


In deep sorrow we mourn the death of J 

HANS SCHMOLLER 

former director of book production P ennui n R/wr 
member of the Double Crown Club, on Se^tember^T 

Yedldei HaSefer 
(Israel Bibliophiles) ' 
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Weizsaeckertomeetcoimtry’s lastTempler 


By WLADIMER STRUMINSKI 


German President Richard von Weizsaecker, 
due J® arrive here today, is to meet the last 
member of the German Tempier sect still alive in 
this country. 

The Tempters aspired to receive Jesus upon his 
re arrival in the Second Coining and therefore 
established colonies in the Holy Land. They began 
settling here in the 1860s and by 1914, when their 
number reached 1,200, had set up seven settle- 
ments, including one in Jerusalem, from which 
today s German Colony neighbourhood get its 
name. 

Von Weizsaecker is scheduled to meet Nelly 
Schumacher-Mardnkowski, 90, who lives in a 
home for the aged in Haifa. Shumacher is the last 
surviving Tempier in Israel and the daughter of 
Gottlieb Schumacher, a leader of the sect who 
died before World War I. Prof. AJex Carmel of 


the Haifa University told The Jerusalem Post. 
Carmel is currently a visiting professor in Berlin. 

Carmel, who wrote his PhD thesis on the 
Tempier settlements in Israel under Turkish rale, 
said that von Weizsaecker’s grandfather, Carl 
Weizsaecker, supported German] settlement in 
the Holy Land. Until the end of World War I Carl 
Weizsaecker waJ* prime minister and foreign 
minister of the south German state of Wuerttem- 
berg, where most Templers originated. 

Shortly before the world war, Weizsaecker’s 
foreign ministry asked the Reich foreign ministry 
in Berlin to intervene with the Ottomans on behalf 
of the Templers, who were complaining about an 
unfriendly Turkish attitude. To gain the support 
of the German government, the Templers argued 
drat a German presence in the Holy Land was an 
important asset. 

The Reich, however, had traditionally display- 
ed reserve towards the Templers. Orginally tins 


was to placate Turkey which was an ally, and later 
because die Western powers were negotiating to 
' divide the declining Turkish empire. Palestine was 
to be allocated to France, and Berlin didn't want 
to antagonize Paris by official German support for 
foe Templers. 

When foe British conquered Palestine in 1917- 
18. foe German settlers were deported as enemy 
aliens, but they were allowed to return after foe 
war. In foe summer of 1938 there were 1,500 
Germans of Tempier origin living in the country, 
owning a total of 6,700 acres of land. 

When World War II broke out, they were 
interned and by 1943 they were repatriated to 
Germany - in exchange for Palestinians who had 
fallen into German hands - or deported to Austra- 
lia. Their property was taken over by the Israeli 
government in 1948 and was taken into account in 
foe Reparations Agreement concluded with the 
German Federal Republic. 


THE OTHERSIDE OF HARD TIMES -D/Michal Yudelman 

Seekers of finer things in life undaunted by prices 


As wages continue shrinking, foe 
only belts some Israelis are tighten- 
ing are of imported Gucci leather. 

At Tel Aviv’s Kikar Hamedina, 
the country’s most prestigious shop* 
ping area, you can find Italian shoes 
for $200, Rosenthal dinner sets for 
$6,000 and antique lace underpants 
for more than $100. 

Although foe circle's most expen- 
sive stores are not exactly flooded 
with buyers, store owners are not 
complaining either. Their clientele is 
not foe kind to be scared off by 
economic decrees or wage erosion. 

At Nouchka , a shop specializing in 
Italian shoes, German leather hand- 
bags and fashion accessories, the 
cheapest pair of shoes costs $105, 
although you can find some for twice 
that price. A leather handbag made 
bv Adolf of Germany costs more 
than $300. 

“People who can't afford to go 
abroad this year should come to us. 
We've done foe shopping for them," 
says Helga, foe manager. In fact, she 
notes, women first buy their shoes at 
Nouchka, then go to Europe to 
match clothes to them. 

Admitting the prices are high, 
Helga concedes that some women 
are a bit alarmed by the cost of the 
new winter collection. “But when 
they get used to the other prices 
these days, and hear European 
prices, they calm -down." she says. - 

The shop can be busy with shop- 
pers and. although foe assistants 
admit that a pair of shoes there costs 
more than their monthly wages, they 
insist “the prices are not sky-high." 

The most popular shoes tins season 
is a combination of leather, printed 
'crocodile-like leather and patent 
leather, going for IS210,000. 

The prices are two to three times 
higher here than for the same brand 
shoes in Europe, due to the 200 per . Uu 
cent taxes imposed by the Isr&rffi 
government, pn imports, Hejg^.exr 

P 1 *’-, ni!.' ui V'» 

At Miss Lagotte, Nouchka s sister 
store, examples of German Haute 
couture are selling like hot cakes, 
Helga reports, who manages both 
stores. 


At the end-of-summer sale, 
Nouchka’s shoes were selling for 
half-price at foe Nouchka-Miss 
Lagotte store on Dizengoff and even 
at that price were too expensive for 
most. 

The Rosenthal porcelain store in 
Kikar Hamedina can show you a 
96-piece dinner and coffee set for 12 
for $6,000 - more than most Israeli 
families make in a year. A set lined 
with pure 24 carat gold goes for 
$4,000, but you can also find a 
“cheap" set for only $1,000. 

This shop's clients are mainly from 
Savyon, Kfar Shmaryahu and Herz- 
liya Pjtuah, some from very well- 
known famili es, the store manager 
says, ‘Those who bought until now 
will continue buying. They don't 
give a damn about the economic 
situation," she adds. The store also 
has a simple ashtray for IS64,000 and 
a vase for 1S84.000. 

Danish Plus, a store for home and 
kitchen appliances farther around . 
foe code, was full of buyers before 
Rosh flash an a, mostly looking for 
presents. Here, a painted metal 
mesh cube for holding a plant 'or 
newspapers costs IS60.775, after a 15 
per cent reduction. A small ashtray 
consisting of the same mesh set in 
marble costs IS37.588 after a 25 per 
cent reduction, while a matching 
mesh tea trolley goes for IS308.267. 

A small plastic cookie container - 
part of a set - costs IS12.500 and a 
simple, glass salad bowl costs 
IS36,875 (originally IS73,750). Too 
expensive? Yon can make do with a 
chain of satiny straw garlic beads to 
hang in your kitchen for only 
ISU ,000. Yon will not be able to eat 
it when you get hungry, but it looks 
pretty. 

Bordeaux, a store for antique silks 
and lace clothing, old-fashioned 
. garter belts and camisoles, 
>riot affected by the economic 
crunch. -Women come from as far 
away .as JHaifa.in search of anything; 
from an old lace wedding dress to a 
silk and lace dressing gown priced at 
IS1.2 mil H em. An old lace pair of 
panties costs IS 170, 000 and a bras- 
siere IS1 17,000. Other panties cost 


from XS6.000 to IS25,000. 

The shop also has toilet accessor- 
ies, lace table cloths, china soap 
dishes, romantic picture frames and 
gifts for men, such as shaving sets, 
cigarette lighters and moustache 
combs. 

This store sews garments for Saks 
Fifth Avenue. So why go to New 
York when you can pay foe same 
here and get foe Saks label in the 
garment? 

It would be unfair to Kikar Hame- 
dina, however, not to- mention foe 
more reasonably priced stores. 
Prices at most shoe shops range from 

1539.000 to IS200,000 while a new 
Pizi clothes store is selling each item 
-jackets, dresses, pants, skirts -for 

1520.000 whOe the supply lasts. 

Other stores featuring imported 

French satin clothes and other haute 
couture were quite empty - an in- 
dication that foe public was “voting 
with its feet" on the prices. 

Other shopping centres saw an 
unprecedented assault of shoppers 
just before and during foe High 
Holydays, proving that foe upper 
echelons are not foe only ones who 
still have cash. The Marks & Spencer 
store at foe new Ayalon Onion 
reaped some $200,000 in its first' two 
weeks of operation and the Canion’s 
Hypercol supermarket alone made 
ISAM) million. 

The August heat; summer holi- 
days and the fact that many Israelis 
did not go abroad tins summer may 
have had something to do with foe 
large crowds pouring into foe air 
conditioned Canton and Dizengoff 


Centre malls . 

The old saying, “I’m too poor to 
afford cheap things" acquires a new 
meaning at the Hecht shopping cen- 
tre in prestigious Kfar Shmaryahu. 
This former butcher shop, recently 
converted into a Swiss chalet-style 
delicatessen-cum-supermarket, 
offers meat, fish, salads, pickles, 
cheeses, breads, pastries and wine at 
prices which attract buyers from the 
entire Dan region. 

The centre also has a cafe and 
French style restaurant, offers home 
deliveries and a personal credit card 
for customers. Its cleanliness, eye- 
catching displays and efficient ser- 
vice set a refreshing example other 
shopping centres would do well to 
follow these days, when Israelis will 
be watching their money more care- 
fully. 

A stroll through shops at Dizen- 
goff Centre - some of which have 
had few customers lately - encoun- 
ters a number of snooty, unhelpful 
proprietors. One shop owner 
haughtily referred me to foe manne- 

r in the window rather than touch 
garment I was asking about. 
Apparently, Israelis have become so 
used to be being abused by salespeo- 
ple and overcharged that they do not 
know they are being overcharged 
most of foe time. Perhaps foe econo- 
mic crunch will teach Israeli shop- 
pers to compare prices, be more 
choosy and avoid shops with un- 
necessarily high prices and rude 
salespeople. 

(This article is the second in a series 
on luxurious living in Israel) 


Swiss minister leaves for Middle East 


ZURICH (Reuter). - Swiss Foreign 
Minister Pierre Aubert left for foe 
Middle East yesterday amid conflict- 
ing statements over whether he 
would act as a mediator between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Aubert told Parliament last 
Thursday he had been asked by 
Egypt to cany a message to Israel 
explaining Cairo’s position on the 
Middle East peace process after 


Despite calls for Islamic ban 

Egypt’s liquor industry thrives 


EGYPT'S LIQUOR industry is 
flourishing despite calls by Moslem 
fundamentalists for Shari'a (Islamic 
law) which bans alcohol and stipu- 
lates flogging for drinkers. 

State-owned firms, heirs to a 
5,000-year-old tradition of brewing 
and wine-making in foe Nile valley 
where pharaonic Egyptians had jars 
of wine buried in their tombs, are 
turning in healthy profits. 

Raouf Atta, chairman of foe 
Egyptian Vineyards Company, says 
calls for Shari' a have not affected the 
industry. "We follow government 
regulations.. . We produce for export 
and tourists," he says. 

The fundamentalist drive, which 
recurs in modem Egyptian history, is 
led by Sheikh Hafez Salama, a Mos- 
lem cleric whose followers were in- 


ByASHRAFFOUAD 
Gianadis, Egypt 


volved in clashes with police this 
summer while demanding the intro- 
duction of Shan a. 

The government, which says foe 
constitution is already based on 
Islam, fears that Shari'a might scare 
away foreign investors and affect 
tourism, Egypt's fourth largest fore- 
ign currency earner which brings in 
about $600 million a year. 

Earlier fundamentalist campaigns 
against drinking led to a change in 
government polities. 

Egypt now forbids serving alcohol 
to Egyptians- but not to foreigners - 
during the Moslem holy month of 
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This is the story of one of the most important 
archaeological discoveries of the twentieth century. 
Three thousand years of civilization — Jewish, 
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Ramadan when foe faithful fast from 
dawn to dusk. 

liquor is banned on Egyptair 
flights and in foe Suez Canal towns 
of Ismailia and Port Said. 

Faheem Mohammed, 55, who has 
worked for 20 years at Egyptian 
Vineyards’ plant here, puts foe prob- 
lem this way: ‘Tama good Modem. 
I don't drink. It is karam (forbid- 
den), but I have to make a living.” 

THE PLANT, amid 60,000 dunams 
of vineyards south of Alexandria, 
was nationalized in 1968. Net profits 
last year amounted to $3.6 million 
from sales of 10 million litres of wine 
- a ros6, four types of white and four 
reds. 

The company's distillery last year 
exported $13 million worth of ram, 
vodka, gin and brandy to foe Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, officials 
say. 

The state-owned Al-Ahram Be- 
verage Company, one of a few public 
sector firms making good profits, 
produces 50 milli on litres of the 
popular Stella beer a year, of which 
20 per cent is exported. 

Soon, foe Al-Ahram brewery will 
also provide non-alcoholic beer 
under a 10-year licensing agreement 
signed this month with leading Swiss 
brewery Brauerei Huriimann. 

The beer will be sold locally and 
exported to Gulf Arab states, most 
of which ban spirits or restrict their 
sale. 

Egypt’s prices undercut better- 
known Mediterranean wines. It ex- 
ports a bottle for just $1 - one-sixth 
of the price in a Cairo restaurant, 
where imported wines cost $30 and a 
bottle of Scotch sells for $60. 

Despite foe high prices of im- 
ported liquor, some Egyptians can 
afford it. A manager of a popular bar 
in Cairo's wealthy suburb of 
Zamalek says 70 per cent of Ms 
clients were Egyptians. 

“Scotch is the popular drink here, 
only 30 per cent drink local beer and 
wine or imported gin, rum and vod- 
ka,” he added. 

Poorer drinkers appear to run 
greater risks. At least 36 people died 
and 50 others were hospitalized this 
summer after drinking local rum and 
brandy made by small-time distil- 
lers. 

An Interior Ministry spokesman 
says foe deaths were caused by 
poisonous industrial alcohol used in 
distilling. The makers of foe rogue 
liquor face.manslanghter charges. 

'(Raster New Sendee) 


Israel’s attack on FLO headquarters 
in Tunis. 

But Egypt’s Middle East News 
Agency, reported. ftiday that Cairo 
denied asking Au bert to.carxysuch a 
message and the' SwisS government 
has since refused to’cOmment tin foe \ 
subject. 

In his fourth Middle East trip this 
year, Aubert will spend four days 
each in Egypt and Israel. 

The foreign ministry has denied 
speculation in Berne that a Swiss 
initiative on foe Middle East is afoot. 

When parliamentarians asked him 
not to go to Israel after the Tunis 
raid, Aubert replied that both Egypt 
and Jordan had asked him to go 
ahead with foe visit. 

“You have to go, to fight for 
peace,” Aubert quoted a Jordanian 
message as saying. 


Ferraro: 
Soviets fear 
Jewish 
brain drain 

By ALLYN FISHER 

Geraldine Ferraro, foe former 
Democratic vice-presidential candi- 
date who may ran for the U.S. 
Senate next year, said yesterday af- 
ter a trip to Moscow that Soviet 
leaders appeared more open about 
discussing Jewish emigration. 

But Ferraro also indicated that she 
did not see this open attitude to 
discussion being translated into a 
real relaxation of Soviet restrictions 
on granting exit permits. 

Ferraro arrived in Israel Sunday 
night for a two-day tour and met 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres yester- 
day afternoon to report on her meet- 
ing wtih Soviet President Andrei 
Gromyko in Moscow. 

She said that daring her 100- 
minute talk with Gromyko, and a 
separate session with Georgi Arba- 
tov, a Soviet expert on American 
affairs, she was surprised that in 
response to her queries about 
emigration “I did not get the line, 
‘stay out of our internal matters,' 
which quite frankly is what I ex- 
pected." 

Ferraro quoted Gromyko as 
saying that one reason why many 
Jews applying for visas were refused 
was because it would mean a 
“tremendous brain drain” for his 
country. 

Arbatov told her that Jewish 



Premier Peres with former U.S. vice presidential candidate Geraldine 


Ferraro in Jerusalem yesterday. 

emigration was also causing “a feel- 
ing of anti-Jewishness" in the Soviet 
Union. Ferraro said. 

“That's because Jews get into uni- 
versities. They compete for the few 
spots there are, they finish and then 
they want to leave. This makes peo- 
ple angry," Ferraro quoted Arbatov 
assaying. 

The Soviet officials- did not reply 


( Isaac Harari) 

to Ferraro’s comments about a re- 
cent drop in Jewish emigration and 
arrests of Hebrew teachers, which 
she said had occurred at a rate of one 
a week during the last six months. 

Ferraro, who also met several 
families of Jews who have been de- 
nied exit visas, said she did nor 
foresee any speedy changes in Soviet 
policy toward them. ( AP) 


Technion: Chinese may want Israeli products 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Fust Reporter 
HAIFA. - “China's scientists have 
made a great leap forward since they 
started appearing at international 
conferences five years ago. Today, 
China is hungry for advanced pro- 
ducts and technologies and I am 
convinced that Israel has a lot to 
offer that they would be glad to 
buy,” Prof. Ya’aoov Timnat of the 
Te chni on told The Jerusalem Post on 
his return from China last week. 

Timnat and his fellow specialist on 
combustion and propulsion, Dt. 
Yoram Tambour from foe Technion 
faculty of aeronautical engineering, 
attended the seventh symposium of 


the International Society for Air 
Breathing Engines (Isa be), held in 
Pelting last month. Timnat is a mem- 
ber of the society’s international 
committee and presented a paper on 
RAM jet engines. 

He said he had received his visas 
to China in Hongkong. It was not 
stamped into his Israeli passport, but 
supplied on a separate sheet of pap- 
er, which the Chinese took back 
when he left the country. 

Under foe auspices of foe Chinese 
Association for Science and Tech- 
nology, which handled the meet, 
Timnat visited the Institute for In- 
dustrial Heat Transfer in Peking, 
which deals mainly with jet engines. 


"The installations are of a level 
comparable' to that in advanced 
countries," he said. 

“The Chinese want technology, 
industrial and agricultural and I can 
see good prospects for Israel there," 
Timnat said. 

The only “incident” occurred 
when foe Chinese minister who 
hosted the symposium banquet did 
not recognize Israel. 

“So I arrived after the handshak- 
ing but took my place at one -of the 
three head tables as a committee 
member. It happened to be the table 
adjoining the minister’s," Timnat 
noted. 


Drugs seen behind 
murder of couple 
in Beersheba 

BEERS HEBA (Itim).-A local man 
and. his, wife werfe murdered on Sun- 
day ^apparently as partof a struggle 
over control of this town’s chug mar- 
ket/ - — 

The body of Edit Dadon, 26, was 
found in the family apartment 
around noon on Sunday. She had 
been stabbed to death. 

The body of her husband, Mishal, 
32, was found by children on a. 
hillsi de north of Beersheba yester- 
day. They said theysaw a bullet hole 
in his head. 

Mishal Dadon was known to 
police. He was a drug dealer who 
met customers at his home and at his 
shoe store. 

The couple are survived by three 
children. 


Israeli-Swiss agreement 
on pensions goes into effect 

sions, and disability compensation of 
at least 50 per ceut, win now receive 
payments similar to those received 
by other Swiss citizens firing abroad. 

Those entitled to disability com- 
pensation of less than 10 per cent will 
get a one-time settlement, while 
those entitled to between 10 and 20 
per cent will be offered a choice 
between a one-time settlement and 
continued monthly payments. 

The treaty includes a provision 
against double payments, whereby 
Israelis who work in Switzerland - 
whether from foe private or public 
sector- are disqualified from receiv- 
ing reciprocal benefits. 

The treaty is the latest in a series of 
similar agreements concluded in re- 
cent years with foe IJK. France, 
Sweden, Belgium, West Germany, 
Austria and the Netherlands. 


By ILAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A reciprocal social welfare treaty 
between Israel and Switzerland 
came into effect last week, enabling 
citizens of either country to continue 
receiving old age, survivors’ and dis- 
ability payments if they move to the 
other country. 

Under foe treaty, residents of 
both countries will also be able to 
include their periods of eligibility in 
one country for the purpose of calcu- 
lating foe amount of benefits in the 
second. 

For example, someone who work- 
ed 25 years in Switzerland, moved to 
Israel and worked another 10 years 
here would be able to get 35 years' 
worth of Israeli pension rights. 

Immigrants frciu Switzerland enti- 
tled to old age and survivors’ pen- 
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Four perfor m a nces In Yiddish, together fot foe fir st to e 


DUDU FISHER sings and hosts 
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TEL AVIV, MAW AUDITORIUM 
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JERUSALEM THEATRE 

Thur. OcL 17, at B p.m. 
Tickets at 240896 

HAIFA AUDITORIUM 


1# Sat, Oct 12,8 p.m. 


Tickets at "KupatHeKa" 662244, 
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Ecumenic a l Ins titute for Theological Research 
Tantur Public Lecture in English 
Thursday, October 10, 1985 
by Jonathan Kuttab 

“The Pitfalls of Dialogue” 

In the AucBtoritfln of the Ecumenical Institute at Tantur commencing 
at 430 pm Tea will be served from 3.45 pm onwards. Ample car 
parking space at Tantur. Buses 22 and 30 stop outdde the main gate. 

Located at the Junction <rf the Hebron Rx»d with the dual carriageway 

toGBo. 
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Reagan’s daughter here on luxury Mner cruise 

Mediterranean cruise, brought a tot- 
al of 400 American tourists. They 
arrived from Port Said and were due 
to sail last night forPyreus. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The daughter of Presi- 
dent Reagan, Maureen Reagan 
Morgan, arrived here on the Norwe- 
gian luxury liner Royal Viking Sky 
for a two-day visit on Sunday morn- 
ing. She came with her husband: . 

Immediately on arrival foe couple 
left for Jerusalem in a convoy of five 
cars filled with American and Israeli 
secret service agents and body- 
guards. They returned to the ship in 
the evening and spent most of yester- 
day on board. 

Elaborate security measures were 
taken and no visitors were allowed 
on board as the president’s daughter 
did not wish to be disturbed. 

The ship, which is on a regular 


Sapper dismantles . 
bomb near. Jaffa Gate. . 

A bomb, was dismantled Sunday 
evening in a bus stop near Jaffa Gate 
in Jerusalem’s Old City. 

A border police patrol, noticing a 
suspicious bag in a deserted bus stop, 
notified the police. A sapper was 
despatched and dismantled foe de- 
vice without causing any damage. 
The bomb consisted of a pipe, a 
small quantity of explosives and a 
timer. (Itim) 
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13 htorHwMi. Sha’and HcudLTd. 02-81 1526 
is proud to announce that the 

DAF YOMI SHIUR (Nedaiim 24 ) 

delivered by our Rosh Yeshiva 
lUbM Nossob Dovtd HaMnowkJi 
continues tonlte. TTO3 at 6.45 p.m. 

* ★ ★ 

The YesNva’s evening shiurim for ba’aiei batim will commence Rosh Hodesh 
Heshvan, October 15, at 8.00 p.m. sharp 

★ * ★ 
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The Musical Comedy Hit 

DIRECT FROM 7 HE WEST END OF LONDONT 


HOW LUCKY CAN YOU SET! 


Directed bv Ian Judge Musical Director Fiz Shapur 


ISRAEL PREMIERE 

Tel Aviv — Beit Hahayal. 

TaL 03-484242 

Tomorrow, Wednesday. Oct. 9, 9 pjn. 


JarusaJamThsmra, 
Monday. Oa. 14, 8 pm 


K/WA: 

Auditorium, Tuesday. 
Oct. 15 , 8 p.m. 


KFAR BUM: I KFAR SABA: 

Friday OcL 18 I Hochal Hatarbut 
9pm | Saturday, OcLiaaso pm 


Tickets: agendas and box offices. Main cfistrflxrtor Had ran, Tel. 03-248787. 
JERUSALEM: KJaim 02-240896; Haifa: 6ait»r, 04-84777 

EHUD SHAMIR Tel. 03463299, 452876 


HARCHALUTZ 

Community Settlement of the 
Movement for Progressive Judaism 

will hold an “Aliya al Hakazka" dedication ceremony 
at the Galilee settlement 
on Thursday, October 10, 1985, at 4.00 p jn. 
in the presence of 

YAAKOV TSUR, Minister of Absorption. 

and 

NL SSIM ZVQJ, Head of the Jewish Agency 
Settlement Department. 

Buses leave from the Central Bus Station at Cacmiel at 2.46 pjn. 

Private cats leave from the Dii El Assad Junction at 3.00 pan. 
We look forward to welcoming you at the ceremony. 
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brae) and Ida Berman Memorial Lecture Series 

FATE, CHARACTER, PROVIDENCE 
Three lectures based on Rambaffl'a c omman te ry on Torah by 
RABSIDfl. SAMSON A WEISS 
Tuesdays: October 8, 1 5 , 22 u BOO p^n. 

HHAH. CSfTER , 10 STRAUS, JERUSALEM 
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P oliceman killed and 252 hurt in London riot 


LONDON (AP). - Police 
threatened yesterday to use tear-gas 
and plastic bullets in future street 
riots after some of the worst urban 
violence in Britain since 1981 left 
one policeman stabbed to death and 
232 fellow officers injured. 

Twenty civilians were also hurt as 
more than 500 youths, some armed 
with shotguns, machetes and staves, 
fought pitched battles with police 
Sunday night and early yesterday in 
the racially mixed north London 
district of Tottenham . 

Police commissioner Sir Kenneth 


Newman told a news conference he 
sent tactical squad officers aimed 
with plastic bullets and tear gas to 
the scene at the height of the vio- 
lence but the riot was succesfuily 
contained without using them. 

“But I wish to put all people of 
London on notice that 1 wfll not 
shrink from such a decision should I 
believe it a practical option for res- 
toring peace and preventing crime 
and injury,’* he warned. 

British police have never used 
plastic bullets in riots outside North- 
ern Ireland, and tear-gas has not 
been used since the 1981 disturbance 


in the Tozteth district of UvexpooL 
Unlike Northern Ireland, where 
all police patrols are aimed, police in 
mainland Britain traditionally cany 
only nightsticks and go into riots 
protected by body-length plastic 
shields. - 

Newman said the riot - the fourth 
major outbreak of urban violence in 
a month - was the first in mainland 
Britain in modem times in which 
guns were used and a police officer 
was killed. 

The rioters, both black and white, 
appeared to be aiming at- police, 
whom they blamed for the death of 


Cynthia Jarrett, a 49-year-old black 
mother who collapsed and died of an 
apparent heart attack during a police - 
search of her home on Saturday 
night. . 

Of the injured policemen, Scot- 
land Yard said 69 were treated at 
hospitals and 163 were treated at the 
scene for less serious injuries. Five 
were reported in serious condition, 
including one officer who was hit on 
the head by a slab of concrete. 

Police said a .38 calibre bullet was 
removed from the stomach of one of 
the injured policemen. 


Massive security as Tories open convention 


BLACKPOOL (AP). - Ringed by a 
massive security cordon to head off. 
Irish terrorist attacks. Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher's Conserva- 
tive Party gathered yesterday for its 
annual convention, depressed by a 
near-rebord low in the polls. 

The conference, opening today, 
also was shadowed by the revival of a 
sex scandal that rocked the party two 
years ago, and by the aftertaste of 
the opposition Labour Party’s con- 
vention the week before in which 
leader Neil Kinnock’s strong per- 
formance sent his initial poll rating 
Eve points ahead of Thatcher’s. 

Mindful of the Irish Republican 
Army bomb that killed five people at 
last year’s Tory convention and nar- 
rowly missed the premier, police 
mounted a huge operation to guard 


this northwest England resort 

Imperial Hotel manager John 
Herd man said plainclothes detec- 
tives had been discreetly checking 
guests since April. Bath panels were 
removed from rooms to ensure no- 
thing had been left behind, carpets 
were pulled up, mirrors taken from 
walls and all windows checked as 
part of the operation, he said. 

The IRA bomb was planted be- 
hind hotel bathroom panelling some 
time before last year’s conference in 
the southern city of Brighton. 

Amid growing expressiqns of 
alarm among Tory supporters about 
her hardline style and record unem- 
ployment. a poll showed Conserva- 
tives running last behind Labour and 
the centrist Social Democratic- 


Liberal Party Alliance. 

A Harris poll late last week gave 
Kinnock 32 per cent against 27 per 
cent for Thatcher. The poll of 1,042 
voters also gave Labour 39 per cent, 
a seven-point jump in just a week, 
while the Tories got 32 percent. The 
margin of error in the polls was 3 per 
cent. 

On the eve of the convention, the 
jilted mistress of a former Tory 
cabinet minister began publishing 
potentially embarrassing memoirs. 

Sara Keays, 38, in a preview of her 
book published in the pro-Labour 
Mirror newspaper, described how 
her lover, former industry secretary 
Cedi Parkinson, begged her to have 
an abortion during the last election 
campaign in 1983. 


Coloured minister condemns 
South Africa segregation act 


JOHANNESBURGH. - A Coloured 
cabinet minister roundly condemned 
this week South Africa’s Group 
Areas Act, a cornerstone of apart- 
heid which compels non- whites to 
live in segregated areas. 

“To bell with rhe Group Areas 
Act.” Allan Hendrickse, minister 
and leader of the dominant Labour 
Party in Parliament’s Coloured 
(mixed race) house, told a meeting 
Sunday night. "Either we learn to 
live together as people or perish as 
fools.” 

President P.W. Botha said last 
week that he would not scrap the act. 

In developments yesterday, petrol 
bombs thrown at a black home in- 
jured a baby in Chesterville near 
Durban, and a policeman and a 
householder fired guns at crowds 
stoning their homes in Johannes- 


burg’s black satellite city of Soweto. 

Lesotho Radio reported yesterday 
that an explosion, believed caused 
by a bazooka shell fired from South 
Africa, damaged a bouse and a poul- 
try shed in the capital of Lesotho, 
which is surrounded by South Afri- 
ca. 

The broadcast said no one was 
injured in the incident Sunday night. 

Spokesmen for South Africa 
police and army denied that South 
African forces were responsible. 

Also yesterday ; a prison depart- 
ment spokesman denied media spe- 
culation that jailed black nationalist 
leader Nelson Mandela was suffer- 
ing from cancer. The spokesman 
said tests had shown that Mandela 
had an enlarged prostate, and mem- 
bers of his family said it would have 
to be removed. (AP, Reuter) 


Polish political prisoners said beaten 


WARSAW (Reuter). - A senior 
Solidarity activist charged Sunday 
that warders at a prison in central 
Poland had beaten political prison- 
ers for the second time in two 
months and said Solidarity official 
Wladyslaw Frasyniuk may have a 
broken rib. 

In a signed statement, Zbigniew 
Romaszewski said Frasyniuk was 
moved forcibly into solitary confine- 
ment at Leczya prison on October 2 
and told he would stay there for two 


weeks. 

Another prisoner, Miroslaw 
Andrzejewski, was brutally beaten 
on the same day, the statement said. 
On October 1, warders twisted the 
genitals of Andrzej Filipczuk and 
Kizystof Gos and injured Jerzy Ka- 
jak. 

Jozef Sreniowski, on hunger strike 
since September 24, and Marek 
Lucaiz were also put in isolation 

A duty officer at the prison de- 
clined to comment on tire statement. 


Serge Jaroff, Don Cossack choir head, at 89 


LAKEWOOD, New Jersey (AP). - 
Serge Jaroff. who left the Soviet 
Union shortly after the Russian Re- 
volution to become the creator and 
long-time director of the famous 
Don Cossak Choir died here Satur- 
day at the age of 89. 


Jaroff was born in Moscow in 1896 
and trained there as a choral direc- 
tor. He founded the Don Cossak 
Choir, comprised of Soviet Emigres, 
which performed for the first time in 
1923 in Vienna. The group reached 
its height in the 1930s and 1940s. 


10 killed in mass pile-up 
on California highway 

SACRAMENTO (Reuter). - Ten 
people died and 43 were injured in a 
chain of crashes on a crowded Cali- 
fornian motorway obscured by 
smoke from a an all brush fire, police 
said. 

The huge pile-up involving 39 
vehicles on Sunday closed the Inter- 
state 5 motorway in California’s 
capital of Sacramento. Helicopters 
and ambulances ferried the injured 
to hospitals. 

Smoke from a small brush fire 
appeared to contribute to the acci- 
dent, authorities said. 


Libyan merchant shot 
by ‘assassin’ in Athens 

ATHENS (AP). - A Libyan mer- 
chant was shot and seriously wound- 
ed here by two gunmen early Sunday 
morning and police said they sus- 
pected political motives. 

‘To us, the shooting was an assas- 
sination attempt,” said a police 
spokesman.- 

The victim was identified as Y ouS- 
sef Akefla, 43, of the Athens suburb 
of Kalogreza, 10 kilometres north of 
the Greek capital. Police would not 
say if the Libyan was a dissident or 
discuss his political affiliations.. 

Akeila, who arrived here from 
Libya five years ago, is the sixth 
Libyan to be attacked m Athens 
since 1980. Four of the victims died. 


INFANTS. - Zimbabwe’s infant 
mortality has been halved in five 
years from 120 deaths per 1,000 
children in 1980. Health Minister 
Sydney Sekermayi said in Harare 
yesterday. 


FOREIGNERS. - Foreigners may 
entrust their own nationals residing 
in China to represent them in 
Chines* civil court cases, the Pelting 
government announced yesterday. 


H ASHARO N 

Wishing our client* a Happy New Year 


NETANYA’S LARGEST FURNITURE EXHIBITION 

Lounge Dining Room Suites • Salon WalbFtxturas • Bedroom Suites 
2 FULL FLOORS — 1,000sq.m. 

REDUCTION FOR CASH ON ALL STOCK. PLUS 15% FOR NEW IMMIGRANTS. 

White furniture, curtaining, kitchen furniture, garden furniture, dinettes, children's and youth 
furniture, wardrobes (fitted and free standing), sideboards, beds (box spring m a ttre sse s) also 
handmade. Redining TV armchairs, nests oftables, office furniture, bamboo furniture and other 
accessories including lampshades. 


HOME REMOVALS BY EXPERTS: Disnan:, 


lit Furniture lid. If IQfearHa’alziiiaii^NelanyayTeL 053 - 32925 . 


1 Krause 9t Netanya 
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EDDIE FREUDMANN OF 

ADIV TOURS LTD. 

SPAIN. GIBRALTAR AND TANGIER 

A fascinating tour combining Jewish and Spanish places of historical interest FULLY 
ESCORTED. Depart: October 21, 1985. 15 days, $1,499 half board. Kosher, upon request 
Inclusive of ail tou rs and entrance fees. Last 2 places. 

LONDON: FIRST LONDON THEATRE TOUR 

Of the season. 4 shows, 3 tours, stay at Ml Royal Hotel. Personally escorted by EDDIE. 
Depart: October 15, 8 days only, $729 B/B. Next tour November 3, 9 days, 5 shows. $659. 


CARPET CLEANING AND REPAIR 

* ALL TYPES OF CARPETS * SpadaJmng in PERSIAN *fx) 
CHINESE Carpets * Wall-To-Wifl Carpets Owned in Your 
Homs * Evaluation of Csrpsts for Inauranca Purposes * 
Furniture Cleaning in Your Home 

Frea collactian and delivery 
ALL SERVICES FULLY GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 

Tel. 053-31003, 33687. 

Old Industrial Zone, Netanya 




For detail* call 
The Jerusalem Poet 
Advertising Dept* 
Tel Aviv 03-294222 
Ask for Gerry Kriss 


Atlantis lands 
after placing 
two satellites 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE 
(AP). - The space shuttle Atlantis 
glided out of orbit to a safe Mojave 
desert landing yesterday to end '& 
clan destine maiden mission which 
deployed two military communica- 
tions satellites under a tight news 
blackout 

Commander Karol Bobko, an Air 
Force colonel, guided the 100-ton 
space plane to a touchdown after a 
four-day orbital shakedown cruise of 
the last of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s four- 
craft shuttle fleet. 

■ Mission Control lifted its curtain 
of secrecy to permit live television 
coverage of the landing. 

Atlantis joins Columbia* Discov- 
ery and Challenger to complete 
Nasa's shuttle fleet. 

The main purpose of Atlantis’ 

cruise was to launch two S 100 mfllion 
military satellites. 

Neither Nasa nor the Department 
of Defence would confirm that the.- 
satellites had been deployed; but 
reliable sources said they had been 
sent to their separate stationary 
orbits 35,700 kilometres above the 
earth on Thursday. 

The two defence satellite com- 
munications systems satellites- were 
described as a new type of craft 
described as jam-proof and shielded 
against the electromagnetic bursts 
created by nuclear explosions. 


As IDF rescue unit at work In Mexico City, where It bas teen toying to save people trapped in 
bu3ding$whkbc»n&psedm!tee^^ ‘ ■■ ADR 

Bid halted to save boy buriedin earthquake 


MEXICO CITY (AP). - Crews 
shovelling away rubble in an attempt 
to reach to where a nine-year-old 
boy was believed trapped by the 
September 19 earthquake sus- 
pended work Sunday night despite 
protests from the boy’s father. 

The family dings to hope that the 
boy, Luis Ramon Navarrete Maldo- 


nado, still is alive, although a thor- 
ough scan of the damaged 18th cen- 
tury apartment building with highly 
sensitive sound equipment found no 
sign of life on Saturday. 

The boy’s father said he would dig 
in the debris himself. But he was told 
the possibility of collapses made his 
proposal too dangerous. 


Earlier, the boy's father showed a 
reporter a damaged slide photo- 
graph and said it bad been near 
where the son was believed to have 
been with his grandfather when a 
building next door collapsed on the 
three-storey apartment building his 
family-lived in. 

“We're very close,” he said. 


U.S. government ‘broke* 

Senate fails to approve new borrowing bill 


WASHINGTON (AP). - The U.S. 
government opened for business 
yesterday with its line of credit gone 
and Congress unable to approve new 
borrowing because of a Senate tang- 
le over a budget-balancing amend- 
ment. 

The Senate held its first Sunday 
meeting in nearly three years and, 
despite a third straight day of prod- 
ding from President Reagan, refused 
to choke off debate and make a 
decision on a plan to eliminate de- 
ficits by fiscal 1991. 

The amendment is a proposed 
addition to the bill raising the nation- 
al debt-above $2 trillion. 

Senate majority leader Robert 
Dole said he would continue to press 


for tbe balanced-budget amend- 
ment, even if it began to disrupt 
government finances. 

“This is probably the last chance 
well have-here for a couple of years 
to deal with foe deficit and we 
shouldn’t let it go .by,” Dole said, 
refusing Democratic requests for 
short-term debt hike to allow time to 
review the budget-balancing plan. 

Reagan, in a statement released ~ 
before Sunday’s Senate session, cal- 
led on the Senate to “seize this 
moment of opportunity.” 

The president warned that quick 
congressional action, was needed. 
But Democratic leaders, and some 
Republicans, have resisted efforts by ' 


Republican leaders to force quick 
action on tbe amendment. 

“By tomorrow (Monday), the 
federal government’s cash balances 
will be virtually exhausted and we 
will be faring a financial emergen- 
cy,” Reagan said. 

- The government has already bor- 
rowed up to its limit of $1, 824 tril- 
lion. The bill before the Senate 
would raise the limit to $2,078 tril- 
lion. 

Treasury officials said late Friday 
that federal employee pay-efaeques 
would be issued as scheduled yester- 
day, and that would be the last major 
expenditure possible under the cur- 
rent debt ceiling. 


Manfeared dead infire on oilrig 


OSLO (Reuter). -Fire blazed on a 
North Sea oil rig off Norway early 
yesterday and. although the flames 
were later put out, officials said the 
structure remained too dangerous 
forrescuers to search; for one man 
reported missmgnnd feared dead. 

The man, a 28-year-old Norwe- 
gian, was the only worker on the 
West Vanguard drilling rig un- 
accounted for after an explosion rip- 


ped through the platform, sending 
flames shooting into the air and 
setting tbe sea on tire. 

The 79 other workers, among 
them Britons, an Irishman, an 
American and a FHipmd, took , to 
lifeboats. . ? »••••' ’ - ; -- 

Two suffered bums and one had a 
heart attack. Most had time to board 
lifeboats but two had to jump, in to 
the sea. 


Portuguese election makes 
coalition gov*t inevitable 


LISBON (AP). - A new populist 
party has emerged in Portugal to 
chalk up 18 per cent of the vote in 
parliamentary elections and the 
problem of assuring a stable govern- 
ment remains unresolved. 

Tbe Social Democratic Party 
(PSD) advanced into first place 
among the 12 parties fielding candi- 
dates in Sunday’s elections. This Was 
thanks less to an outright victory of 
the centre-right group than to the 
wholesale loss of votes of the pre- 
viously dominant Socialist Party to 
the new Democratic Renewal Party 
(PRD). 

The PRD was set up four months 


ago by backets of two-term Presi- 
dent Antonio Ramaflio Eanes. 

According to Lucas Pires, head of 
the Social Democratic Centre 
(CDS), Portugal’s Christian Demo- 
crat party and one of Sunday’s im- 
portant losers, the emergence of a. 
fifth significant party in the 250-seat 
assembly of, the republic “only 
makes matters. worse.” 

With all but five of the country’s 
4,095 prednets reporting, die PSD 
under Anibal Cavaco Silva, 46, gar- 
nered 29.8 per emit of the vote, 
followed by their former coalition 
partners, the Socialists, with 20.4 per 
cent. 


U.S. fears 50% arms cut 
may prompt Soviet blackmail 


WASHINGTON (AP). -The Soviet 

ymqti ,cur^(egiE, 

nuefear weapons ' to 50 pef cart 
would increase Moscow’s capability 
to launch a “first strike" on Amer- 
ican missiles. National Security 
. Adviser Robert McFariane said Sun- 
day. 

Such a capability would permit die 
Soviets to “coerce or blackmail our 
behaviour during a crisis without 
firing a shot,” McFariane added. 

McFariane, appearing in an NBC- 
television interview, said that if the 
U-S. accepted the proposal, the 
Soviets, would be able to target ax . 
warheads on each of the hardened 
sflos containing U.S. land-based re- 
taliatory missiles. 

In a series of proposals in advance 
of next month’s summit meeting 
with President Reagan in Geneva, 
Kremlin leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
has offered to halve tire numbers of 
strategic nuclear weapons and cut 
the force of medium-range missiles 
targeted on Europe. 

In return* he has called for similar 
U.S. cuts and a partial halt in 
Reagan’s programme to build re- 
volutionary anti-missile defences. 


McFariane called the proposals “a 
..cohsmuQjve beginning.” 

" But renewing the administra- 
tions’s arrack on the details of the 
offer, McFariane said: “Mr, Gor- 
bachev is telling us: Tf you will get 
rid of your defence, I will get rid of 
your offence.’ ” 

.'McFariane added: “I think that 
surely they have gone for the first 
strike capability. That is different, 
from saying that they intend to ex- 
ecute a first strike, for if you have the 
capability you then are able to 
coerce or blackmail our behaviour 
during a crisis without firing a shot. 
But yes, tire capability is their objec- 
tive.” 

Composer Riddle dies 

LOS ANGELES (Reuter). - Oscar- 
winning composer-arranger Nelson 
Riddle, known for his work with 
singers Frank Sinatra and Linda 
Ronstadt, died on Sunday at the age 
of 64, a hospital spokesman said. 

Riddle wrote the theme for the 
television show Route 66 and won an 
Oscar in 1974'for best original score 
in The Great Gatsby. 


NOUMEA, New Caledonia (AP). - 
Tbe newly-formed Territorial .Con- 
gress yesterday elected as its presi- 
dent conservative Senator and lead- 
ing pro-French figure Dick Ukeiwe, . 
who immediately denounced the sys- * 
tem he now heads. 

In his inaugural address, Ukeiwe, 
who was president of the abolished 
Territorial Assembly, said the new 
institutional system set up to ease 


tension between pro-French and 
pro-independence, forties in this 
French territory was based on “de- 
ceit and injustice... (it) is not viable 
and nothing positive can come from 
ft as long as its legitimacy is...hotiy 
contested." 

He called on New Caledonians to 
follow, the “legitimate resistance” so 
that “New Caledonia lives and 
France lives." 


The 46-member Territorial Con- 
gress was elected September 29 in 
voting in four newly created, territor- 
ies in’ tins Pacific island group. Pro- 
independence force, made, up main , 
ly of native Melanesians, won con- 
trol of three of the four territories. 
However, Ukeiwe’s party, The Con- 
servative Rally for New Caledonia in 
the'Republic (RPCR), won the key 
region of Noumea and gained con- 


. trol of the Territorial Congress. 

The French government’s deci- 
sion t’o abolish, the .Territorial 
Assembly and divide New Caledonia 
into four regions with a territorial 
Congress was aimed at giving a grea- 
ter voice to those natives pressing for 
independence. It is the first step 
toward a referendum on independ- 
ence in association with France. 
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Johnson Was Sworn In as Premier Last Week 


The Parti Quebecois Lowers Its Voice 


By CHRISTOPHER WREN 


OTTAWA — Even before Pierre Marc Johnson 
was sworn in as Premier of Quebec last week, 
many Canadians were expressing a sense of relief 
that he had replaced Rene Lfivesque as the leader 
of the Parti Qu6b£cois. 

It was the rumpled, passionate Mr. Lgvesque 
who harnessed the resentment and bitterness of 
Quebec's French-speaking majority to found the 
Parti Qu6b£cois in 1968, bring it to power eight 
years later aad make more palpable the threat 
that the province might try to leave Canada. 

. By contrast, Mr. Johnson dresses neatly and 
speaks softly. A former physician, he looks more 
like a psychiatrist soothing Quebec's psyche than 
a secessionist agitator. His resounding election as 
the new party leader last weekend — he won 
nearly 58.5 percent of the vote against five other 
contenders in an election by party members — in- 
dicated that his restrained demeanor was more 
attuned to the new mood of the party and indeed 
the province than was the prickly militancy of his 
predecessor. Sovereignly, even in the attenuated 
form the party has sought to foster, looks like an 
idea whose time has come and gone. And it was 
hard not to conclude that the movement that once 
unnerved the rest of Canada with its rhetoric was 
turning into just another political party. 

With opposition Liberals headed by Robert Bou- 
rassa well ahead in the polls and pressing to re- 
place the Parti Qu6b€cois in a quick election, 
some commentators speculated that the most 
colorful party to hold office recently in Canada 
might become moribund altogether. 


“After years of fire and thunder, the politics of 
Quebec are falling into a still and unnatural tedi- 
um," The Ottawa Citizen said last week with a 
trace of Wistfulness. “In place of its old raging 
conflicts, Quebec is now preparing for a bloodless, 
earnest argument between Robert Boarassa and. 
Pierre Marc Johnson." 

An Exaggerated Image 

In fact, the image of the Parti Qugbdcois as bent 
on tearing Canada apart was always overblown. 
It appealed as an umbrella group to all French- 
speaking Quebecers, from radicals to conserva- 
tives. who believed that English-speaking Canada 
was giving them a raw deal. There was always 
room for moderates like Mr. Johnson alongside 
outright separatists. The Parti Quebecois de- 
feated the Liberals under Mr. Bourassa in 1976 by 
promising the voters not independence but better 
government than Mr. Bourassa '.s administration , 
had provided. And when the party did propose' 
sovereignty to voters, it was careful to promise 
that Quebec would remain associated with the[ 
rest of Canada. ' 

Even so, the limited appeal of independence 
was obvious in 1980, when voters rejected by a 3-2 
margin a proposal that the Parti Quebecois be al- 
lowed to negotiate with Ottawa what it called 
sovereignty-association. 

Though the party won re-election in 1981, the 
seeds of its decline were sown by its success in 
building the province’s self-confidence. Once 
French was enshrined as the official language, its 
speakers grew more secure. The departure of 
some English- run companies helped provide new 
opportunities for businessmen who spoke French. 


Quebecers came to feel that their frictions with 
neighboring Ontario were perhaps less linguistic 
than economic. 

Premier Levesque, with support from Mr. 
Johnson, saw that Quebecers were more worried 
about jobs and the economy, and last January he 
forced the party to choose survival over ideology 
by dumping independence as a campaign issue. 
The question is whether the Parti Quebecois, hav- 
ing shelved its old credo and badly split the rank 
and file, has enough spark left to fire up the 
voters. Forty percent of its members didn’t turn 
out to vote in the leadership election last weekend. 

Nor was Mr. Johnson helped by Mr. Levesque's 
parting shot. The former Premier resigned his 
seat in the Assembly. This reduced the party's 
lead in the 122-seat legislature to two seats, one of 
them held by the speaker who can vote only to 
break a tie. The Government’s term is up in April, 
but a defeat in the assembly would force an elec- 
tion sooner. At his swearing-in, the new Premier 
said he would hang on as long as possible before 
calling an election. 

The party may now have a better chance to turn 
back the Liberal assault. Polls have shown that 
the voters find Mr. Johnson more appealing than 
Mr. Levesque. The new leader, unlike his prede- 
cessor, has worked hard to offend no one. In his 
victory speech Sunday night, Mr. Johnson began 
healing the party's self-inflicted wounds with kind 
words for his rivals, and in a gesture once un- 
thinkable at a Parti Quebecois rally, he switched 
from French to English, Greek, Italian and Portu- 
guese to woo Quebec’s ethnic minorities, who, 
even more than French speakers, fear being cut 
off from the other provinces. 



The Rise of the Warrior Class 

Africa’s Men in Khaki Are Often a Law Unto Themselves 



By CLIFFORD D. MAY 


MAPUTO, Mozambique — At a 
crowded concert in the Mozambican 
capita] one recent night, a girl in a ca- 
nary. yellow dress offered to help 
some latecomers find their seats. Be- 
fore she could move very far through 
the throng, a police dog, its leash still 
in a soldier’s hand, sunk its teeth 
deep into her right leg. 

Those watching waited for the 
soldier to restrain the dog. Instead, 
he stared ahead while the animal 
damped down hard, shaking its head 
back and forth. Other men in khaki 
- flood nearby; ; but none came to the 
^•^friVard^^ii^nyiTlte'd^ bpened its 
jaws and the soldier slipped a muzzle 
over its snout. 

As the girl stood there, sobbing, a 
companion said: "You see how they 
treat us. Like dirt. Worse than dirt 
Believe me, this is what they do, this 
was nothing out of the ordinary." 

It is much the same elsewhere in 
Africa, or even worse. Last week, for 
example, there were reports from 
Uganda that troops were once again 
killing, raping and robbing villagers 
in the troubled Loweru triangle north 
of Kampala. The peasants said they 
did not know whether they had been 
attacked by Government soldiers or 
anti -Government guerrillas; the uni- 
forms, they said, look, alike. 

In a refugee camp in the Sudan 
recently, a relief worker came upon a soldier stealing 
from a storeroom. The soldier pointed a rifle at her for 
several moments before storming out in anger but not, 
evidently, shame.- And in Nigeria, soldiers long ago 
learned that an automatic weapon and an empty oil drum 
set along a road make a serviceable — and profitable — 
private toll booth. 

In much of Africa, it seems, the warrior caste has 
evolved into a ruling class. Soldiers, policemen and mili- 
tias have become members of a privileged elite, free to 
inflict will or whim on the citizenry. They are fed and 
clothed while peasants starve and dress in rags. They are 
issued guns and bullets while farmers lack hoes and 
seeds. And in many countries they are accountable to no 


one— not to politicians, not to the press, not to the public 
they are pledged to serve. 

Africa’s armies are one of the few colon] ally imposed 
institutions that have not only survived but also have 
grown and even prospered since independence. However, 
the discipline and professionalism that the English and 
French demanded of men in uniform has often been lost. 

Beyond that, the vast majority of African soldiers 
have never mounted or halted an invasion, indeed, most 
troops have never fired a shot at a soldier of another na- 
tionality. By and large, African forces are deployed only 
( against their own people in their own countries. 

During the years his army fought insurgents in the 
Loweru triangle, President Milton Obote of Uganda was 


never really able to control it. As many as 300,000 civil- 
ians are estimated to have been killed as a result A mili- 
tary coup this summer replaced Mr. Obote, but evidently 
did not solve the problem. Last week’s violence took 
place while rebel leaders and Government representa- 
tives were conducting peace talks in Nairobi. 

For a young man in Africa, soldiering is one of the 
few steady jobs available, and it offers the possibility of 
upward mobility. After all, it is more common for an Af- 
rican ruler to come from the military than from any 
other walk of life. A few of the soldiers who have become 
heads of state — Gol. Seym Kountche of Niger, for exam- 
ple, or Flight Lieut. Jerry J. Rawlings of Ghana — have 
given their countries a degree of stability. Almost none 


have encouraged freedom or even 
limited prosperity for their civilian 
populations. Indeed, at a celebration , 
in Lagos last week marking Nigeria’s 
25th anniversary of independence, 
the nation’s leader, Maj. Gen. Ibra- 
him Babangida, announced a 15- 
month state of economic emergency 
and banned imports of rice and corn 
and the trading of oil for consumer 
goods. “All of us," he warned, “must 
make hard choices." 

Part of the reason may be that a 
master sergeant with an llth-grade 
education, such as Liberia’s Samuel 
K. Doe, or a 35-year-old paratrooper, 
such as Burkina Faso’s Capt. 
Thomas Sankara, may not have a 
very sophisticated understanding of 
political science, much less macro- 
economic principles. 

Nor is It surprising that Africa’s 
uniformed rulers tend to favor obedi- 
ence and a strictly enforced chain of 
command. Sucti systems are more in 
tune with their backgrounds and 
training than ideologies based on the 
right of the individual to challenge 
authority and the usefulness of public 
debate. 

The predisposition of military 
men to favor military rather than 
political solutions and to employ 
force rather than compromise to set- 
tle disputes may also help explain 
why a nation such as impoverished 
Ethiopia, led by Col. Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, maintains the largest army 
in the sub-Sahara and is engaged in chronic warfare on 
several internal fronts. 

It is difficult to imagine how the future will be differ- 
ent. Africa’s armies receive some of the first world’s 
most advanced technology. MIG fighter planes soar 
above fields plowed by oxen. Tanks seem to be more 
common than tractors. 

Armed with such weapons, the continent’s military 
masters would appear to bejnchdUengeable by even the 
most outraged civilians:"At best, eruptions of frustration 
and rioting may induce groups ol younger soldiers to 
move against their superiors and take charge them- 
selves in the name of the people they will dominate, peo- 
ple like the girl in the canary yellow dress. 


To Edge Out Their Leftist Rivals, the Socialists Are Making Local Alliances With Centrist Groups 


Italy’s Communists Have 
Lost Their Grip on City Halls 


By E J. DIONNE Jr. 


VENICE — On walls all over this city of canals, the 
Communist Party has slapped up angry manifestos next 
to the posters for a de Chirico show and a grappa conven- 
tion. The posters denounce the new city government as 
“weak and inadequate” and promise that the Commu- 
nists, as the largest party in town, will fight to restore 
good government to Venice. 

The posters bespeak a quiet revolution that is taking 
place in cities and towns throughout Italy: The Commu- 
nist Party, which pftdes itself on the way it runs local ad- 
ministrations, is being thrown out of dty halls by new 
coalitions of Christian Democrats and Socialists and, 
usually, the other three parties of Socialist Prime Minis- 
ter Bettino Craxi’s national governing coalition. 

Michele Ventura, who oversees local politics for the 
Communist Party, has sadly watched the mounting 
losses since May, with one provincial capital after an- 
other— there are 115 in all — moving from "red juntas,” 
essentially coalitions of Communists and Socialists, to 
variants of the national five-party alliance, known as the 

“Pentapartito." , 

Particularly daunting for the Communists are losses 
- of power in big cities like Rome, Venice. Milan, Turin 
and possibly Genoa. Even Parma, in the northern Red 
belt around Bologna, was lost after nearly four decades 

under Communist leadership. 

The changes are Important because alongside the 
now-rickety trade union movement, the dty govern- 
ments, which have substantial responsibilities in this 


decentralized country, have been a center of Communist 
power. They have also been important to the party’s 
Image. By proving that they could run effective local ad- 
ministrations — and they often did — the largest Com- 
munist Party in the West hoped to show itself capable of 
participating in the national Government 

The shift is the product not just of local elections, but 
also of national political factors. Last May in most of 
Italy, voters elected local, provincial and regional ad- 
ministrations. In the city elections, the Communists 
dropped about 2.6 percentage points from their perform- 
ance five years earlier. The long-dominant Christian 
Democrats, although they also lost ground from 1980, 
out polled the Communists, 33.7 percent to 28.5 percent. 
Mr. Craxi’s Socialists came in third with 14.9 percent, a 
slight gain from 1980 and a significant one from other vot- 
ing in 1983 and 1984. 

But that was only the beginning of the process. Over 
. the summer, the parties began negotiating to put to- 
gether local coalition governments, since in most major 
cities, as usual, no party won a majority, in some cases, 
the voters' verdict was clear enough- In Rome, for exam- 
ple, the Communists lost five seats on the city council. 
The Christian Democrats picked up three, putting them 
ahead of the Communists for the first time in years. The 
Christian Democrats forged a coalition that mirrored the 
national “Pentapartito" alliance and a Christian Demo- 
crat, Nicola Signorello, was elected Mayor. 

“We didn’t object to what happened in Rome," said 
Mr. Ventura, the Communist, arguing that his party had 
to bow to the voters’ wishes. But the Communists have 
put up big fights in cities where the election results were 



Camera Press 


Nicola Signorello, the new Mayor of Rome. 


more ambiguous and where a Communist-Socialist al- 
liance was at least as feasible as a centrist coalition.. 

The rub is that before the elections the Socialists 
were in the anomalous position of governing with the 
Christian Democrats nationally and with the Commu- 
nists in many major cities. As a price for their continuing 
support for the Craxj Government, the Christian Demo- 
cratic leader, Ciriaco de Mita, demanded that the Social- 
ists sever their local ties with the Communists. 

In Venice, where the Communists had 19 seats to the 
Christian^ Democrats' 17, the Socialists added their 11 
votes to those of the Christian Democrats, and a Socialist 
was elected Mayor as head of a centrist coalition. The 
previous Mayor had also been a Socialist but dependent 
on Communist support. In Turin, whefe the Communists 
had a 15-to-l2 lead over the Christian Democrats, the 11 
seats from the smaller parties swung "against the Com- 
munists, and the national governing coalition also took 
over. 

The polemics surrounding these shifts have been 
fierce. The Communists charge that the “imposition" of 
the national coalition on the cities violates local autono- 
my. Mr. La Ganga retorts that the Socialists have freely 
chosen their municipal policy and that the Christian 
Democrats on d the Communists have both (for their own 
reasons) exaggerated the force of Mr. de Mita’s ultima- 
tum to Mr. Craxi. 

Mr. La Ganga said that Communist attacks on the 
Socialists nationally have been so fierce — the Commu- 
nists despise Mr. Craxi — that a breakup of many local 
alliances was inevitable. The Socialists continue to gov- 
ern with the Communists in many places. 

Gianfranco Sabbatini, the shrewd Christian Demo- 
crat who negotiated for his party in the cities, argues that 
the shift in local governments bespeaks a major change 
in the national mood. "In 1975 and 1976, people were tired 
of us and the movement was toward the Communists, 
with the Socialists swinging that way,” he said. "Now, 
the mood is swinging away from the Communists, and so 
are the Socialists," Nothing in Italy is ever that simple, 
but eyen the Communists agree that they have a lot of re- 
building to do. 
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Counting Up 
Some of the 
Toxic Accidents 

Before the disaster at Bhopal, 
India, last year, the United States 
had never systematically collected 
information on accidents involving 
toxic chemicals. However, a still-in- 
complete study commissioned by the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
was reported last week to show that 
since early 1980 American compa- 
nies large and small have experi- 
enced an average of five accidents a 
day in which toxic chemicals were 
released. 

All in all, according to a draft of 
the report made available to The 
New York Times by critics of the Ad- 
ministration’s environmental poli- 
cies, at least 6,928 such accidents had 
been reported. More than 135 people 
were said to have been killed and 
nearly 1,500 injured. The study was 
hardly a comprehensive one; it in- 
cluded only sources in New Jersey, 
Texas, California and the Middle 
West and the files of certain newspa- 
pers. Had the review been broader, 
according to a spokesman for a con- 
sulting firm involved in the project, 
the number of accidents reported 
would probably have been two-and- 
a-half to three times higher. 

Recalling an August accident at a 
Union Carbide plant in Institute, 
W.Va., David D. Doniger, a lawyer 
with the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, a public interest law firm, 
said: “When the accident at Institute 
happened, people thought that chem- 
ical accidents were rare. But here 
we have storage tanks and valves 
and pipes and other equipment fail- 
ing at the rate of five times a day. It 
really brings home the magnitude of 
chemical accidents." 

A spokesman for the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association defended 
the industry's procedures, saying: 
"Our record as the safest of all 
manufacturing industries attests to 
our interest in and dedication to 
safety inside and outside of plants." 

Round 2 for 
Unit % at TMI , 

: j : , >\ t i . \ . • . 

For proponents of nuclear power, 
one of the victims of the March 1979 
accident in Unit 2 of the Three Mile 
Island nuclear power plant was its 
twin neighbor, the reactor in Unit 1. 
Shut down for routine' refueling at 
the time of the accident, the worst in 
the history of commercial nuclear 
power, Unit 1 had been shut ever 
since. 

Last week, after more than six 
years of redesign, reconstruction 
and countless lawsuits, the undam- 
aged reactor was restarted. At 1:30 
P.M. on Thursday, two gauges 
moved in the control room, indicat- 
ing that a self-sustaining chain reac- 
tion had begun. The technicians in 
the room were businesslike, but em- 
ployees outside broke into applause 
. when the news was announced mo- 
ment later. 

Unless there are major difficul- 
ties, the plant will begin to produce 
electricity within a few weeks. The 
restart is expected eventually to re- 
duce by $70 million a year the 
amount the owner of Three MUe Is- 
land, the General Public Utilities 
Corporation, charges its four million 
customers in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Philip R. Clark, the compa- 
ny's president and chief executive 
officer, said more chan $100 million 
had been spent to improve the design 
and safety of Unit 1. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission approved 
the restart in May, thus setting off a 
round of suits. The Supreme Court 
removed the last legal hurdle on 
Wednesday, when it refused an ap- 
peal to block the unit's operation. 

But members of a group opposed 
to the nuclear plant in Middletown, 
Pa., vowed to continue their fight. 
“The plant’s extremely unsafe, ’ 
said Gate P. Stilp, a spokesman for 
the group. T.M.I.-Alert. “G.P.U. 
can’t ran it. They’re incompetent." 

Both human and mechanical er- 
rors have been blamed for the acci- 
dent in Unit 2, during which the reac- 
tor’s nuclear core was severely over- 


heated. The cleanup of the damaged 
reactor is expected to last at least 
turn or three more years and will cost 
an estimated $1 billion. Mr. Clark 
said the utility would not decide 
whether to attempt to restart Unit 2 
until the cleanup is completed. 

Hie Economy: 

A Modest Gain 

Many experts see the Govern- 
ment's grab-bag index of leading 
economic indicators as a far-from- 
perfect measure of things to come. 
Still, the Commerce Department's 
figures for August, released last 
week, were widely regarded as a 
sign that the economy may be slowly 
recovering from its year-long dol- 
drums. Ail in all, the index rose 
seven-tenths of 1 percent, and the de- 
partment said it had revised upward 
its July reading, which now also 
shows an increase of seven-tenths of 
1 percent instead of the four-tenths 
originally reported. 

Not at all suprisingly, Larry M. 
Speakes, the White Rouse spokes- 
man, did a little crowing. "With 
unemployment falling, housing 
starts booming, personal income on 
the rise and inflation below 3 per- 
cent," he said, “the United States 
economy continues to show the world 
what can be accomplished when the 
Government lowers taxes and cuts 
regulations to return decision-mak- 
ing to the marketplace.” Analysts 
said that to some extent the economy 
had been revved up by a surge of car 
and truck sales. Late in the week, as 
the nation’s automobile makers 
slammed the hood on the 1985 model 
year, officials said it had been the 
most successful sales period in the 
industry’s history. Auto companies 
sold a total of 15.6 million domestic 
and imported 1985 model cars and 
tracks in the year that aided Sept. 
30, almost 300,000 more than the old 
record, set seven years ago. 

On Friday, there came a reminder 
that, for all the signs of economic 
vigor, many Americans are facing 
hard times. The Labor Department 
said unemployment edged up one- 
tenth of a percentage point to 7 per- 
cent last month and that, in the pro- 
cess^thp,f?pmj5er, of factory .workers? * 
drqppe*t U-POQ- 

■j.ii i ir ..-. .--.I :• 

A ‘Mud Soldier’ 
Retires 

In 1939, John W. Vessey Jr., then a 
17-year-old boy from Crow Wing * 
County, Minn., lied about his age so 
he could enlist in the National Guard. 
In 1982, after a long march through 
Army ranks, he was appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Last week, apparently having bad 
his fill of Washington’s trench war- 
fare, General Vessey, who liked, to 
describe himself as a simple “mud 
soldier" with a little luck, retired in 
a colorful ceremony attended by a 
hangar full of military and civilian 
brass, including Commander in 
Chief Ronald Reagan. 

In his three years as chairman — a 
period that included such hotly de- 
bated operations as the posting of 
marines to Lebanon for peacekeep- 
ing duties and the invasion of Gre- 
nada — the genera] kepta low public 
profile. On his last day in uniform, 
though, he got off a parting shot at 
Congress. The House and Senate, he 
said, should stop "dabbling" in mili- 
tary affairs. “They get too far down 
into the details and they get lost," he 
continued, “so sometimes they don’t 
get the appropriation bills out on 
time. The combination of those two 
probably wastes more of the taxpay- 
ers’ money than they are trying to 
find in savings by dabbling into the 
depths of the defense budget.” 

General Vessey had almost a year 
remaining in his second two-year 
term as chairman; aides said he 
stepped down early because he was 
eager to leave the banks of the Poto- 
mac for his lakefront home in Minne- 
sota. His place at the head of the 
joint chiefs’ table was taken by Adra. 
William J. Crowe Jr. 


Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Verbatim: Explaining Stockman 


‘For a good while now, both political parties 
have been faking on the No. 1 problem of 
t governance in this country, and that is paying 
our bills as a national household. We just can’t 
live with these massive deficits without 
traumatic economic dislocations.’ 

David A. Stockman 
former director, 

Office of Management and Budget 

‘I’ve explained David Stockman for 
four and half years, and Tm not obligated 
to explain him now/ 

Larry Speakes 
White House spokesman 



Michael D. Barnes Donald P.- Hutchinson Donald J- Devine 



Both Parties Recruiting 
Candidates in Key States 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


BETHESDA, Md. — When Senator Charles 
McC. Mathias Jr. suddenly announced last 
month that he was retiring from the Senate next 
year, the Republican lawmaker touched off a 
political uproar in Maryland, his home state, that 
has yet to subside. Donald P. Hutchinson, the 
Baltimore County executive, jumped into the 
race for the Democratic nomination; Gov. Harry 
Hughes said he would announce after the legisla- 
tive session next year. Representative Michael 
D. Barnes, who represents this heavily Demo- 
cratic area in the Washington suburbs, will enter 
the fray tomorrow, and Representative Barbara 
A. Mikulski of Baltimore is also eager to ran. 

On the Republican side, Jeanne J. Kirkpatrick, 
the former chief United States delegate to the 
United Nations who lives in Bethesda, quashed 
last week speculation that she would make a Sen- 
ate bid. Maryland politicians said she was reluc- 
tant to give up a lucrative book contract, and to 
risk her chances for the second spot on the na- 
tional Republican ticket in 1988. But Donald De- 
vine, a former Reagan Administration official, 
and George Beall, a Baltimore attorney, are still 
in the running. 

In many other states that hold Senate elections 
nextyear, this is a critical season, with both par- 
ities actively recruiting candidates. David John- 
son, executive director of the Democratic Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, put it this way: - 
“The issues, how the economy is doing, how peo- 
ple are feeling about the President and the coun- 
try and themselves, are all going to be important. 
But just as important is who the candidates are, 
and that Is what’s happening right now." 

The Democrats have to do more recruiting: 22 
challengers for seats now held by Republicans, 
plus candidates to replace two departing Demo- 
crats, Thomas F. Eagleton of Missouri and Rus~ 


sell B. Long of Louisiana. The Republicans need 
challengers in only 12 states now held by Demo- 
crats, but they must replace three retiring in- 
cumbents: Mr. Mathias, John P. East of North 
Carolina and Paul Laxalt of Nevada. 

So far, both parties have recorded notable suc- 
cesses and disappointing failures. The Demo- 
crats, for instance, have apparently convinced 
three popular governors to make the race: John 
V. Evans of Idaho, Bob Graham of Florida and 
Mr. Hughes. But Governors Anthony S. Earl of 
Wisconsin and George Nigh of Oklahoma turned 
them down. The Republicans were bruised by 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s decision, but they are pleased 
with such candidates as Representative W. Hen- 
son Moore in Louisiana and Christopher Bond, a 
former governor, in Missouri. 

Both parties are also feeling tremendous time 
pressure. The skyrocketing cost of campaigning, 

‘ particularly in big states where advertising is ex- 
pensive, means that it is never too early to start 
organizing. And incumbents have innumerable 
opportunities to make friends as well as head- 
lines. “I tell everybody." said Mr. Johnson, “if 
you're going to do this, make your intentions 
known and get to work. Get out there raising 
money, and don’t let the incumbent dominate the 
debate." 

Democrats Seek Control. ... 

.... Dr. Allan C. Levey, Republican state chairman 
in Maryland, added: “To wimtheSeriateraceiir 
Maryland is going to take around $2 million; arkT 
someone has to start a year ahead of time. I 
would like to have a candidate signed, sealed and 
delivered by the middle of November." 

With the Republicans holding a 53-to-47 edge, 
the Democrats need a net gain of only four seats 
to recapture control of the Senate, and the chance 
to help undermine the Reagan Administration 
during its final two years in office appeals to 
many potential recruits. Governor Hughes, for 


instance, has seen first-hand the impact of the 
Administration’s policies on the "delivery of 
services to the people in greatest need,” noted 
Lou Panos, his press secretary. "The Governor," 
he added, “felt very strongly that that kind of 
philosophy shouldn't go uncon f ro n ted." 

Moreover, as Democratic chances to win the 
Senate appear to brighten, recruiting gets a bit 
easier. Mr. Barnes pointed out that as a member 
of the Democratic majority in the House, he 
heads two subcommittees and plays a key role in 
foreign policy. The growing possibility that he 
would be part of a Democratic majority in the 
Senate come 1987 was "an important factor” in 
his decision to give up his House seat, he said. In 
addition, as the Democrats sense victory, many 
party supporters have made "very tangible of- 
fers of support", to help convince potential re- 
cruits. Mr. Barnes said. 

Avoiding Primary Fights 

But Mr. Moore, the leading Republican con- 
tender in Lousiana, says the psychological factor 
also works the other way. As Democratic pros- 
pects have risen, he said, his contributions from 
out-of-state donors who want to protect the Re- 
publican majority are also picking up. 

Even in states where Democratic Incumbents 
seem secure. Republicans want to mount cred- 
ible challenges that will force the opposition to 
defend their base. "We don’t want to leave our 
flank uncovered," noted Thomas C. Gri scorn, di- 
rector of the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee. To take one example, he met last 
week with Representatives Carroll A. Campbell 
Jr. and Tom Hartnett of South Carolina, urging 
one of them to consider a long-shot gamble 
again st Senator Ernest F. Bollings. 

Of course, a party can be too successful in its 
recruiting and. wind up with a damaging pri- 
mary. Accordingly, party leaders 'sometimes 
i*' 1 ' start -discouraging aspirants'. ThiS 1 ls f happening «■* 1 
■ in Maryland, where some pofiticiais ;i would like ‘ 

" to See Miss Mikulski pass up thfe Sehate race and " 
run again for the House. 

For his part. Dr. Levey is trying to put the best 
face on adversity. The Democrats, he noted glee- 
fully, face a primary "donnybrook” here that 
could “keep their hands tied.” So the Republi- 
cans want to avoid a primary. "It would be a tre- 
mendous advantage to us if we can come up with 
a candidate," said Dr. Levey. “That's what 
we’re doing now.” 


The Fortunes of the Mayor May Have Changed With the City 


San Diego’s 
Concerns 
Eclipsed by 
A Trial 


By JUDITH CUMMINGS 


SAN DIEGO — Preserving the quality of life 
while priming the city’s economic pump has been 
an enduring goal in San Diego. But for more than 
a year, that and most other traditional civic con- 
cerns have been largely eclipsed by the legal 
problems of Mayor Roger Hedgecock. 

The trial of the 39-year-old Republican went to 
a jury last week, the second time that has hap. 
pened since he was indicted in September 1984 on 
charges of violating city campaign-finance laws. 
Seven weeks after the indictment, Mr. Hedge- 
cock was re-elected with 58 percent of the vote. 
The electorate appeared to have been swayed 
less by the controversy than by its estimation of 
the Mayor's performance on the job. . 

But Mr: Hedgecock's first trial ended in a hung 
jury in February, with jurors saying afterward, 
that they had been deadlocked, 11 to 1, in favor of 
conviction. And last week, after two months of 
testimony during the second trial, it was uncer- 
tain whether the Mayor still had the support of 
most of the city’s nearly one million people. 

The nation's eighth largest city, San Diego has 
rapidly been trading its image as a naval town 
and retirement center for one as a vigorous me- 
tropolis rich in high technology, publishing and 
other white-collar industries. Mr. Hedgecock has 
remained at the helm in City Hall while spending 
many hours each week in San Diego County Su- ' 
perior Court two blocks away. 

There is disagreement over whether the city 
has been hurt by his decision to remain in office 
while fighting the criminal charges. The effect 
has certainly been less obvious than it would 
have been in most big American cities. San Diego 
operates under a city-manager form of govern- 
ment, a municipal structure more popular in 
California than in the East. The manager handles 
daily concerns, while the mayor sets policy as the 
ninth member of the City Council. The mayor’s 
influence comes from his ability to suing a ma- 
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jority of the Council behind his programs. 

Mr. Hedgecock. a liberal Republican whose 
political base lay outside the axis of downtown 
business interests that traditionally has run San 
Diego, quickly established himself as a popular 
and effective mayor. Just a few months after he 
was elected in 19S3 to fill the unexpired term of 
Pete Wilson, who had gone on to the United States 
Senate, Mr. Hedgecock won voter approval to 
build a downtown convention center, a project 
that taxpayers had previously defeated six times 
in 35 years. 

Fiscally conservative, socially liberal and a 
former environmental lawyer. Mr. Hedgecock 
drew support from conservationists and minori- 
ties, as well as young professionals interested in 
holding down taxes. Some say the coalition is now 
in jeopardy, largely because of Mr. Hedgecock's 
preoccupation with the charges against him. 

He is accused of conspiring to circumvent 
limits on campaign contributions, of perjuring 
himself on campaign reports and of violating 
conflict-of-interest statutes, all in connection 
with the 1983 mayoral campaign. Prosecutors 
contend that the Mayor conspired with a finan- 
cier and two other people to funnel illegal cam- 
paign donations through a political consulting 
concern. Mr. Hedgecock has denied the charges 
and called them politically inspired. 

Some people think the trial has robbed Mr. 
Hedgecock of the influence with which he had 


picw txouny to nave any control over the 
Council, who have gone wild and are total 
charge,” said Sam Popkin, associate profess 
political science at the University of Califorr 
San Diego. "It’s let out of the bag a couple ol 
dred million dollars of development plans th 
wa« holding back to preserve, his vision o 

Mr. Popkin believes the Mayor "lost his 
durrng the middle of the first trial.” 

Qarii 1 * 'f* 3 ?. that view * including leade 
San Diego s Hispanic and black commun 
“ spring, they linked the city’s speedy re! 
tion of some minority-hiring goals, in conf 
* Federal directive, to what theyc 
the Mayor s distraction with the trial 

But Representative Jim Bates, the Only D 

° f from San Diego s 

Hed^cock aH y , said of the Mayor: “As lor 
he^s still there, he's effective.” 

If he stays in, I think he’ll only get stronj 
Mr. Bates said. "As one who’s^atherS 
wars of politics, you get scarred but yot 
stronger just by surviving." ^ 

Whether the Mayor remains in office rests 
the jury, if he is convicted. Mr. 

BuMf t L SteP from his S50.0TO-a-^ 
55 S IS sotted, the Mayor's political 

will be determined by the votera of sS Si^! 


Buck Sur/Martln A. Levfcfc 
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Ebb Tide for the Korean Miracle 


By SUSAN CHIRA 


SEOUL, south Korea 

T HE Korean economy is a mira- 
cle. In a little more than 20 dizzy- 
ing years, a country tom apart 
by war has become an emerging eco- 
nomic power — another Japan of 
sorts. 

But the Korean miracle gets its 
strength from booming exports, and 
now the rise of world protectionism 
threatens to undo this small Asian na- 
tion's formula for rapid economic 
growth. 

The challenge to Korea’s economic 
success makes this week's annual 
meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank in 
Seoul all the more important. By 
coming to Seoul, the elite of the finan- 
cial community is applauding 
Korea’s accomplishments. At the 
same time, the delegates are taking 
up precisely the issues that concern 
Korea most — trade and debt. 

South Korea has moved from a na- 
tion of farmers to one of traders in lit- 
tie more than a generation. Men who 
repaired trucks for the American 
Army during the Korean War now 
head conglomerates that churn out 
exports of steel, autos, television sets, 
ships, semiconductors and other high- 
technology products. Their most im- 
portant market is the United States, 
where Korean industriousness has al- 
ready left its mark, from Korean gro- 
ceries in New York to semiconductor 
research laboratories in Silicon Val- 
ley. 

This year, however, will not be one 
of record growth for Korea. Exports 
are stagnant for the first time in 


‘We have to face 
the cold fact that 
we can't expect 
the rapid growth 
rate that we have 
had in the past/ 

- Ahn Seung-chul 

Korea Development Institute 


years, and the big industrial compa- 
nies are being forced to lay off thou- 
sands of workers. The main culprit is 
th^ lagging American economy. Like 
itSaneighbofiSe - 

Korea's economic fate jinked to its 
ability to sell. to’ the United States,* 
which buys 35 percent of this nation’s 
exports. 

The problem of selling to America 
affects Japan too, of course. But 
Korea, which chose Japan as a 
model, is hurt more. While the two 
neighbors share a common work 
ethic and an aggressive export policy, 
Korea's economy is far weaker, 
partly because it lacks Japan’s large 
interna] market That makes Korea 
far more dependent on trade at a time 
when free trade is increasingly 
threatened. 

“We have to face ihe cold fact that 
we can’t expect the rapid growth rate 
that we have enjoyed In the past," 
said Ahn Seung-chul, president of the 
Government-financed Korea Devel- 
opment Institute, whose researchers 
mapped Korea’s economic strategy. 

Korea also faces challenges at 
home. As part of its march to indus- 
trialization, Korea's authoritarian 
Government has offered the nation 
economic progress instead of politi- 
cal freedom. So far the Government 
has managed to beat the odds, but it 
now faces growing political dissent 
and labor unrest. Korea’s $45 billion 
foreign debt, the fourth largest in the 
world, continues to trouble policy 
makers. And the increasing national 
wealth has brought resentment of the 
newly rich from those who have less. 

Most threatening of all is the rise of 
protectionist sentiment. American 
resentment toward Japan is spilling 
over to Korea — unfairly, Koreans be- 
lieve. The United States has already 
ruled that Korean color television 
manufacturers were guilty of dump- 
ing, and several other cases are pend- 
ing. Last year, Koreans were forced 
to accept “voluntary’’ restraints on 
steel exports to America. And some 
quotas on Korean textiles — which ac- 
counted for 23.5 percent of all exports 
in the first half of 1985 — seem inevi- 
table this year. 

Yet no one, in or out of Govern- 
ment, is predicting that Korea’s glory 
days are over. Businessmen are mov- 
ing to stave off protectionism by 
teaming with American manufactur- 
ers. Foreign bankers say they remain 
confident of Korea £ ability to meet 
its debt payments and manage Its 
economy. Korea must learn, how- 
ever, to live with lower growth, 
economists say, and that means less- 
ening the nation’s dependence on ex- 
ports and stimulating the domestic 

economy. . . , 

“Korea is now at a very critical 
turning point,” said Koo Bohn-Young, 
senior counselor to the Deputy Prime 
Minister, "ft Is moving from a newly 
industrializing country toward an in- 
dustrialized state. Our economic in- 
stitutions, even our ways of thinking, 
must change. Otherwise we’ll never 
become a modern state.” 

A walk around Seoul shows a city in 
chrysalis. Sleek skyscrapers and lux- 
ury hotels dominate the skyline, but 
close by are cramped bouses heated 
by burning charcoal that stings the 
eyes. Company limousines speed by 
men hauling carts. In modem facto- 
ries, workers in protective suits bend 


Measuring South Korea’s Economic Uncertainties 
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over million-dollar chip-making ma- 
chines. Not far away stand sweat- 
shops where families work, eat and 
sleep between shifts. High above the 
city, in green hills that stay cool in the 
oppressive summer, live corporate 
leaders and senior Government offi- 
cials. 

Yet Seoul has come far in the years 
since the Korean War. Then the econ- 
omy lay in ruins, along with hopes of 
regaining the resource-rich North 
Korea. South Korea was a largely 
agricultural economy, with a desper- 
ately poor population. Between 1962 
and 1984, however, Koreans’ per 
capita income soared from $87 to 
nearly $2,000. The Korean gross, na- 
tional product averaged more than 8 
percent yearly growth over two dec- 
ades, increasing from $3 billion in 
1965 to $81 billion last year. But that 
growth is slowing, to between 4 and 6 
percent this year. And exports 
dropped by 4.1 percent in the first 
half, the Bank of Korea reports. 

Other countries in the region — 
notably Taiwan — boast equally dra- 
matic rags-to-riches - stories. But 
i Korea stands closer to Japan as an in- 
dustrial power and a potential chal- 
lenger to the United States and West- 
ern Europe — although Korea's rela- 
tively low per capita income and eco- 
nomic size still place it in the ranks of 
^-^.dGueiqping nations. 

Both Korea and Japan have hard- 
working, well-educated labor forces 
and a history of strong Government 


has reached beyond to sectors once 
the exclusive preserve of advanced 
economies — shipbuilding, steel, con- 
struction machinery, high technolo- 
gy, electronics and automobiles. 

The companies -that manufacture 
and sell these products are huge con- 
glomerates that resemble Japan’s 
and produce a staggering range of 
products. In one showroom alone, the 
Daewoo Corporation displays grand 
pianos, jogging shoes, models of oil 
tankers, stuffed animals, computers 
and construction cranes. 

In 1983, the top 10 companies — 
most prominent among them Hyun- 
dai, Samsung, Daewoo and Lucky- 
Goldstar — accounted for 64 percent 
of Korea's G.N.P. and 70 percent of 
its exports. They are run by forceful 
and plain-speaking entrepreneurs, 
who have come to wealth as their 
country has, in a generation. 

But it is to Korea’s workers that the 
nation owes its prosperity — "our 
construction workers in the Middle 
East, our lady factory workers, our 
blue collar workers,” Mr. Ahn said. 
Lawrence Krause, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution and a 
scholar of the Korean economy, 
places the role of Government plan- 
ning far below the willingness of Ko- 
reans to work extra hours and to 
save. 

But it is to Korea’s workers that the 
nation owes its prosperity — “our 
construction workers in the -Middle 
East, our lady factory workers, our 
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aid to business. But their differences 
outweigh their similarities. Kim Kih- 
wan, secretary general of die Inter- 
national Economic Policy Council, 
lists the reasons Korea is unlikely to 
become another Japan. Korea’s $81 
billion economy and population of 41 
million are dwarfed by Japan’s $1.2 
trillion gross national product and 120 
million people. 

South Korea's military needs drain ' 
a far larger proportion erf Its economy 
than Japan's military spending. Ex- 
ports account for more than one-third 
of Korean G.N.P. while Japan, with 
Its huge domestic consumption, de- 
pends on exports for only 17 percent 
of G.N.P., according to Government 
statistics. Japan has a large balance- 
of-payments surplus, while Korea is 
still running current account deficits, 
adding to the burden of paying the 
foreign debt. 

Nevertheless, Korea has followed 
the path to industrial might that 
Japan blazed. Taiwan, Singapore and 
Hong Kong, the region's other eco- 
nomic powerhouses, have concen- 
trated on textiles, footwear, con- 
sumer electronics and financial serv- 
ices. While such light industries still 
account for the largest share of indus- 
trial production in Korea, this nation 


blue collar workers,” Mr. Ahn said. 
Lawrence Krause, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution and a, 
scholar of the Korean economy, 
places the role of Government plan- 
ning far below the willingness of Ko- 
reans to work extra hours and to 
save. 

Korea's industrial age began in the 
early 1960’s, when the new Govern- 
ment tied economic survival to ex- 
porting — an outward-looking strat- 
egy for a nation long known as the 
hermit kingdom. As in Japan, the Ko- 
rean Government joined forces with 
businessmen to spur economic 
growth. The Government encouraged 
exports by offering low-interest loans 
or outright subsidies, lowering taxes, 
abolishing import duties for neces- 
sary parts, and setting favorable 
rates of interest and foreign ex- 
change. To achieve growth rates nec- 
essary to stave off unemployment, 
the Government also borrowed heav- 
ily from abroad. 

in the raid-TO’s, the Government 
raised the stakes. Worried that Korea 
would lose its competitive advantage 
in wages and conscious of the need for 
a strong defense, economic planners 
aimed at expansion of heavy indus- 
tries such as shipbuilding, automo- 


biles, steel and chemicals. The Ko- 
rean economy responded by growing 
at a record 14.1 percent rate both in 
1973 and 1976. But growth took a toll. 
Inflation rose, and workers de- 
manded higher wages. Government- 
subsidized loans encouraged compa- 
nies to borrow heavily, resulting in 
weak balance sheets that persist to 
this day. 

The pieces began to fall apart in 

1979. Korea’s President, Park Chung 
Hee, was assassinated, setting off a 
prolonged political crisis. Inflation 
soared and an overvalued currency, 
the won, hurt export competitiveness. 
The next year, Korea’s economy con- 
tracted for the first time since the 
war, by 5.2 percent. In response, a 
new team of Government planners 
depreciated the Korean won, allowed 
energy prices to rise, tightened the 
money supply and curbed Govern- 
ment spending to reduce inflation 
from 20 percent to 2 percent in about 
two years. The strategy worked and 
the economy recovered — until the 
slowdown in exports to the United 
States posed new problems this year. 

The stories of Korea's modern ship- 
building and automobile industries, 
created during the boom years, illus- 
trate the strengths and weaknesses of 
the development policy. Before 1972, 
Korean companies built relatively 
small ships,, .but Government plan- 
ners aimed higher. The Government 
set specific targets for growth and of- 
fered manufacturers subsidized 
credit and generous tax incentives. 

The move to shipbuilding, with its 
need for highly skilled labor and tech- 
nological expertise, was an ambitious 
leap. Poor working conditions caused 
labor unrest and companies borrowed 
huge sums to cover investment costs, 
but production capacity surged from 
190 deadweight tons in 1972 to 4,150 
deadweight tons in a little less than a 
decade. Today, "three major conglom- 
erates operate shipyards and Korea 
builds 15 percent of new tonnage 
worldwide. 

- But the planners did not foresee the 
worldwide glut in capacity and the 
subsequent recession in world ship- 
ping. Although Korean yards are still 
busy with back orders, new orders 
fell by 47 percent in the first half of 
.this year. Shipyards have laid off 
more than 7,000 workers. 

The major shipbuilders still owe 
huge sums to the Government banks, 
loans that Mr. Krause and other spe- 
cialists believe may eventually have 
to be written off. And shipbuilders 
still have to import technologically 
advanced parts such as navigational 
controls. Korean shipping executives 
claim they will weather the cycle and 
emerge more competitive, but the 
costs have been very high. 

The automobile industry has fared 
better. Government planners also 
singled out automobiles for rapid 
growth, and encouraged them with 
similar loans and tax breaks. At first, 
production soared, increasing seven- 
fold between 1974 and 1979. But pro- 
duction capacity expanded too fast, 
and rising oil prices and world reces- 
sion jolted the market, cutting pro- 
duction of passenger cars by half in 

1980. The Government imposed a 
stringent reorganization plan, assign- 
ing each company specific niches. 

While passenger car production is 
still relatively modest — 48,778 cars 
' in 1984, according to Stephen Leist of 
the securities firm of Vickers da 
Costa in Tokyo — the “Korea car.” an 
inexpensive subcompact, is ready to 
break into the United States market. 
Hyundai has sold nearly 40.000 of the 
cars in Canada in the first six months 
of this year, and will introduce a 
sprue ed-up model selling for between 
$5,000 and $6,000 in the United States 
this fall. But other car makers are not 
far behind and the Korea car will face 
competition from a new Yugoslavian 
vehicle and from Japanese mini-cars. 

Still, the faltering American econ- 
omy has cut Korean exports to the 
United States by 3J percent in the 
first seven months of this year com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
according to the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry. So far m 
1985, Korea has sold $6 billion worth 
of goods in the United States. And the 
Korean won, influenced strongly by 
the dollar, stayed high and hurt ex- 
ports in Asian and European coun- 
tries, Mr. Krause said. The Govern- 
ment took steps to depreciate the won 
last spring and it has issued almost- 
weekly announcements of packages 
to stimulate exports and create jobs. 
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ANewU.S. Tack 
T o Ease Latin Debt 


Latin nations would be encouraged 
to grow instead of tighten their belts 
under a policy shift that Treasury 
Secretary James A. Baker 3d will 
present to the conference of the 
I.M.F. and World Bank. The plan in 
effect accepts the argument of such 
debtors as Brazil and Argentina that 
austerity measures imposed by the 
I.M.F. prevent them from earning 
enough hard currency to repay their 
foreign debts. The American plan en- 
visions the World Bank taking a lead 
role, making development loans in 
concert with American and foreign 
banks to stimulate growth. 

Reaction was wary. Western banks 
are concerned that they will be pres- 
sured to throw good money after bad, 
and some debtors say protectionist 
pressures will likely preclude any at- 
tempts to allow truly open trade. 

GATT agreed to new talks to liber- 
alize world trade. The agreement 
took two years to reach, which could 
augur problems during the talks 
themselves. Among the points of con- 
tention are subsidized ex ports and 
protectionist policies, but the main 
issue is likely to be trade in services. 
The United States wants foreign mar- 
kets open to financial services, but 
some countries fear that would under- 
mine their economies. 

Procter & Gamble saved Vicks 
from ihe clutches of Unilever. P.&G., 
one of four bidders for the cold prod- 
ucts company, agreed to pay $69 a 
share, or $2.55 billion. Unilever and 
Vicks had been In and out of court 
over Unilever’s purchase of shares 
and Vicks’s poison pill provisions, 
and Vicks apparently decided to seek 
a friendly bidder before Unilever 
could acquire enough shares to do 
damage. 

Forstmann Little and Revlon 
struck a deal under which Forstmann 
and a group of Revlon’s, managers 
will end up with only the' company's 
attractive health-care business. The • 
cosmetics business will be sold to 
Adler & Shaykin for $900 million, and 
Norcliff Thayer will go to American 
Home. Shareholders will get $56 a 
share — only a small premium above 
recent trading levels. The deal was 
arranged to rescue Revlon from Pan- 
try Pride, but it does what Revlon's 
chairman, Michel "C. Bergerac, had 
accused Pantry Pride of wanting to 
do: split up the company. 

The Jobless rate Inched bade up to 7 
percent overall in September. But 
economists widely believed the sharp 
drop in August was an aberration, 
and most said the increase was not 

yet alarming Leading indicators 

rose a modest seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent ia August, a sign that the econ- 
omy is picking up but not catching 
fire. Much of the gain came in growth 
of the money supply, which analysts 
view with mixed feelings, since too- 
fast growth in money could lead to 
inflationary pressures. But the Fed 
reported that M-l fell $400 million in 
the latest week. ... New orders to 
factories rose nine-tenths of 1 percent 

in August Construction spending 

rose 1.1 percent in August, but new- 
home sales fell 5.6 percent. 
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The dollar plunged to its lowest 
level since April 1984 amid signs that 
big central banks were prepared to 
intervene in accordance with a five- 
nation agreement. A two-day rally in 
stocks fizzled at the end of the week, 
and the Dow Jones industrial average 
ended at 1,328.74, up 7.95. Interest 
rates were little changed. 

OPEC failed again to reach agree- 
ment on production policies, putting 
any action off until the December 
meeting. Six of the 13 OPEC mem- 
bers want to increase their produc- 
tion quota to try to capture more 
revenue as oil prices fall, but others 
frar such increases would cause 
prices to fall even more. Ecuador has 
threatened to withdraw from OPEC, 
but contributes a minuscule portion of 
total production. Oil prices dropped 
sharply after the meeting. 

A joint bid for Group W Cable is re- 
portedly being prepared by Time* 
- Tel e-Co ram uni cations and Comcast 
Westinghouse wants to sell the. cable 
system as part of its restructuring!' ’ 

Turner and MGM/UA revised their 
merger agreement. Turner w ill give 
each MGM/UA shareholder $25 a 
share in cash, plus one share of 
Turner Broadcasting preferred stock 
that analysts say is worth $3. The 
original offer was for $29 in cash. 
Both boards approved the offer. 

A plan to eliminate budget deficits 
by 1991 has advanced in the Senate 
and has the President’s backing. The 
legislation calls for the President and 
Congress to cut spending or raise 
taxes to reduce the deficit. 

Commodities Corporation was 
fined a record $425,000 for violating 
speculative position limits. The Com- 
modities Futures Trading Commis- 
sion fined other trading firms for 
violations ranging from unlawful 
trading practices to violating report- 
ing requirements. 

A South African client was dropped 
by Covington & Burling, the big 
Washington law firm, after a boycott 
by law students. The firm said the 
decision to drop South African Air- 
ways was not related to the boycott. 
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Martyrs for Human Dignity Left Nameless 


Israel’s Long Pursuit 


Israel’s precise strike at a P.L.O. base in dis- 
tant Tunis proved only that its technology is jmore 
sophisticated than its diplomacy. The raid killed 
about 50 Palestinians, which may avenge the mur- 
der of 20 Israelis in recent months. But the raid also 
took a toll in Washington, where American leaders 
were left sputtering both to condone and to con- 
demn. Such humiliation of the United States does 
not seem to matter much in Israel’s calculations, 
but it should. 

As the White House discovered, the wisdom of 
such an action cannot be gauged by mere theories of 
war or vengeance. President Reagan,! having long 
preached (though rarely practiced) the pursuit of 
terrorists to every sanctuary, first thought it en- 
tirely “legitimate” for Israel to use its American 
technology to bomb the P.L.O. compound. Over- 
night, he found ample reasons not to “condone” the 
raid after all. 

Mr. Reagan had apparently forgotten that it 
was the United States that urged Tunisia to admit 
the P.L.O. after Israel bombed it out of Lebanon; 
that Tunisia was not only a friend of America but an 
early symbol of Arab acceptance of Israel, and that 
Israel’s affront to a friendly Arab nation would only 
hamper efforts to get Jordan into peace talks. 

Many Israelis oppose a compromise with Jor- 
dan in the West Bank and would be pleased to sabo- 
tage it. But the present Prime Minister, Shimon 
Peres, is not among them: He has been sending Jor- 
dan conciliatory signals and', to. promote a deal, 
stands ready to risk an explosion'll his coalition 
Cabinet by consenting to arbitrate a trivial bound- 
ary dispute with Egypt 

Why then did Mr. Peres suddenly become such 
a thunderous avenger of murders not all attributa- 
ble to the P.L.O.? Perhaps to protect himself 
against opponents of negotiations and to fortify him- 
self for the elections they are sure to provoke. 

But what if the raid had killed Yasir Arafat, as 


almost happened? Martyred, Mr. Arafat would be- 
come the inspiration of the Palestinian nationalism 
already troubling Israel in the West Bank." Alive but 
greatly weakened, he may yet provide the neces- 
sary cover for King Hussein's dealings with Israel. 

To get the Arafat remnant of the P.L.O. to aban- 
don its 40-year war against Israel is the essence of 
the Reagan peace plan. It aims to break the cycle of 
violence that has exhausted both Israel and its 
neighbors. Indeed, the United States may finally be 
within reach of the goal of extending its Middle East 
protectorate from Israel and Egypt to Jordan. 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States. By damaging 
America’s standing in that Arab sphere, Israel 
damages its own best interests. 


Moral condemnations of violence lack currency 
in the Middle East. How can anyone gauge the pro- 
portionality of such an air raid while the Soviet 
Union pounds Afghanistan over six years and Iraq 
and Iran slaughter each other over five? Last week, 
Syria and its Lebanese allies besieged other Leba- 
nese in the port of Tripoli, killing 500 civilians in the 
crossfire and chasing half a million from ravaged 
homes.* 

In such a cauldron, it is understandably hard 
for Israelis to entrust their survival to anything but* 
the gun. And it is fatuous to tell them that their re- 
lentless conflict with the Palestinians is the. princi- 
pal source of trouble in the region. But opportunity 
lies in the fact that the reverse is true: Peace diplo- 
macy may profit from the conflagrations all 
around, the progressive exhaustion of Israel's ene- 
mies and the desire of its neighbors for an American 
shield. 

The challenge before Israel is not to prove it can 
bomb a target many miles away, but to practice re- 
straint and bear the risks of negotiations that might 
bring it many years of peace. 


The Debtors Make Their Point 


Three years ago, Mexico set off an earthquake 
that shocked the financial world — the debt crisis. 
Now a natural earthquake reminds the world the 
crisis isn’t over. The good news is that Washington 
is now willing to consider new remedies for debtor 
countries, and to turn its emphasis from austerity to 
growth. 

That change will be visible this week, as finan- 
cial leaders from 149 countries assemble in Seoul 
for annual meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. While debtor countries 
have shown some growth under austerity required 
by the I.M.F. and banks, living standards still lag 
and debt-service costs are overwhelming. 

Latin Americans alone still owe $350 billion. 
Seeing no end, they seem finally to have conveyed 
their frustration to some of their principal creditors 
and the Reagan Administration. To keep pulling 
their belts ever tighter will not necessarily restore 
economic health, certainly not soon, but will jeop- 
ardize their political health. Mexico exemplifies the 
economic point; Peru the political peril. 

Mexico was a success story until just a few 
months ago. But even before the earth shook, oil 
prices fell, inflation revived, "capital fled and cor- 
ruption endured. Banks have now granted a tempo- 
rary reprieve on interest payments because of the 
earthquake ; eventually there must be a new deal. 

Peru’s debt is much smaller, but its poverty 
and pugnacity pose a different threat. With democ- 
racy restored, a popular new president has unilater- 
ally suspended interest payments, put a lid on fu- 


ture payments and indicated he would rather pull 
out of the I.M.F. than accept its harsh medicine. 

Washington, meanwhile, has become newly 
sensitive. Under Treasury Secretary Baker and 
Secretary of State Shultz, there is willingness now to 
help more. Expectations may have been overstimu- 
lated by advance reports of official thinking. The 
loan window isn’t about to be flung open. But the Ad- 
ministration has stopped being an ogre. For years it 
lectured others on financial rigor, flagrantly ignor- 
ing its own advice. With America’s foreign debt fast 
overtaking the field, a showing of concern for the 
pain felt elsewhere was in order. 

Probably the most presentable way to do that js 
by stressing growth. That approach costs, more 
money. The Administration wants it to come from 
the World Bank and the perhaps collaborat- 

ing, and commercial bank lending backed by World 
Bank guarantees. It also wants new funding through 
those agencies for desperate African countries. 

. Reorienting international institutions and ex- 
panding commercial credit will take time. The debt- 
ors’ problems may worsen unless economic growth 
speeds up in industrial countries. They may, as in 
Mexico, worsen anyway. The debtor countries will 
have to discipline themselves; triple-digit inflation 
doesn't breed economic security. 

For their part, creditors must continue to 
stretch themselves to reduce immediate financial 
strain on debtor countries, by lower interest rates, 
for instance, and prolonging current loans — not 
just by piling on more debt. 
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Unhired Gun 

Covington & Burling, Washington’s 
largest law firm, has dropped South 
African Airways as a client. The firm 
denied that student boycotts of re- 
cruitment sessions prompted the 
decision. But the firm notified the law 
schools, suggesting that the action 
was more than coincidental. 

It was also reasonable and prudent. 
It raises no serious question about the 
right to legal counsel. The issue of 
representation for an unpopular 
client is most relevant to criminal de- 
fendants and Indigents. South Africa 
can hire other lawyers for its airline. 

Relationships between a govern- 
ment and a lawyer are a proper sub- 
ject of public judgment and com- 
ment, but It's also entirely up to the 
lawyer to decide how to react. 

“Lawyers are not hired guns," said 
one of the students who challenged 
Covington & Burling. "They are 
moral actors in the political uni- 
verse.” That’s not quite right. Law- 
yers are hired guns, but well aware 
that the choice of whom to be hired by 
can have both moral and commercial 
consequences. 


The Klan Connection 

As if it weren't already clear, more 
evidence has now surfaced as to the 
nature of Louis Farrakhan. The black 
nationalist leader of the Nation of 
Islam, it turns out, has accepted sup- 


Bedfellows 


port from the former bead of the Cali- 
fornia Ku Klux Klan, who now runs . 
something called the White People’s 
Political Association. 

Thomas Metzger, the former Klan 
leader, says it was more than a mere 
acceptance of support. He says he 
and Mr. Farrakhan made common 
cause, sharing information about sup- 
posed threats from Jewish extrem- 
ists. He says he attended Mr. Farra- 
khan’s September rally in Los An- 
geles as an invited guest and contrib- 
uted $100. Aides say Mr. Farrakhan 
has never talked with Mr. Metzger, 
though they don’t deny he may have 
given support. And if he did, they say, 
what’s wrong with that? 

These two agitators, black and 
white, have found common ground in 
racism: virulent anti-Semitism and 
demagoguery against the “elitist" in- 
stitutions that they think role over 
American life. Mr. Metzger may also 
envy Mr. Farrakhan his crowds. Only 
that makes their association more 
than trivial news. Mr. Farrakhan ’s 
followers need to recognize him as a 
man driven not by politics but by a 
pathology of hate. 


Pardon His French 

A French journalist, with more 
pluck than finesse, put this question 
to Mikhail Gorbachev on television 
last week: “is it true that there are 
four million political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union?" The nettled Soviet 


leader, unused to such challenges, 
fired back: “It is absurd! It caUs to 
mind, you know, Goebbels’s propa- 
ganda. I am amazed, that you, Mr: 
Marousi, an educated and up-to-date 
man, could ask such a question. I re- 
peat: it is absurd.”- 

The question was flawed, since no 
one suggests there are millions of 
political prisoners but thousands. But 
it was hardly absurd to ask about a 
system in which political prisoners 
are detained with common offenders' 
in 2,000 jails, labor camps and "psy- 
chiatric” institutions. It is not absurd 
to ask about a system that denies reli- 
gious and political dissidents even the 
right to leave the country. 

Pressed on this point, Mr. Gorba- 
chev replied: “I could put it as fol- 
lows: Let us in the Soviet Union man- 
age our affairs ourselves, and you in 
France manage yours:” Human 
rights* “is ncr'problem to us,” he in- 
sisted. 

In fact, the Soviet Union’s treat- 
ment of its own citizens is not purely 
an internal affair — not since it 
signed the 1975 Helsinki accords. That 
agreement committed 35 nations to 
honoring human rights, including the 
rudimentary right to migrate. 

The Soviet Union has routinely 
flouted its Helsinki promises, and 
jailed citizens who dared to say so’ 
And when challenged, Mr. Gorbachev 
relies on the same arguments used by 
his czarist predecessors, which are 
not arguments at all: None of your 
business. Absurd. 


To the Editor: 

Anthony Lewis’s Sept 19 column, 
“A Question of Confidence,” is an ex- 
cellent elucidation of Soviet paranoia 
over dissidents, as illustrated by the 
heart-rending case of Dr. Anatoly 
Koryagin, the Soviet psychiatrist im- 
prisoned tor exposing the abuse of 
psychiatry in the U.S.S.R. 

However unintentionally, the col- 
umn nonetheless raises its own ques- 
tion of confidence, namely, confidence 
in the ability of many Western journal- 
ists to comprehend fully the whole 
gamut of crudity and inhumanity to 
which Soviet dissidents are subjected. 

Barbarous Soviet treatment Of 
those who raise even a small voice in 
dissent is well documented in the 
Western press in general terms— in 
the abstract What is far lesseppreci- 
ated is the cruelty that comes of being 
left to suffer and even die for one’s be- 
lief in human dignity in silence, 
nameless. 

Mr. Lewis describes the vicious 
treatment of Dr. Koryagin as "a grim 
example of a general crackdown on 
dissidents'* and writes that “there 
has been no letup in the cases of the 
■best-known victims, such as Andrei 
Sakharov, Yuri Orlov and Anatoly 
Shcharansky.” He then adds: “Am- 
nesty International says that four 
political prisoners at one labor camp 
have died in the last 16 months — 
after pleas for their release because 
of illness had been ignored.” 

In confining himself to that cold 
statistic, Mr. Lewis unwittingly visits 


the ultimate cruelty on the four who 
died for their right to differ: He 
leaves them nameless, depriving 
them of the only last thing that might 
have invested their deaths with 
meaning — the knowledge of the 
world beyond the Gulag that it was 
they who were killed, if only through 
deliberate medical neglect, and what 
it is that they died for. 

The names of the four are Oleksa 
Tykhy, yuriy Lytvyn, Valeriy Mar- 
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chenko and Vasyl Stus. Mr. Tykhy 
was co-founder of the Ukrainian Hel- 
sinki Watch Group; Mr. Lytvyn and 
Mr. Stus were members of the same 
group; Mr. Marchenko was its close 
collaborator. All four were writers 


and all died in special-regime camp 
36 in the Urals. 

The last death occurred just re- 
cently — on Sept. 4. It was Vasyl Stus 
who died that day: 47 years old, one of 
the Ukraine's leading contemporary 
poets, midway Into the 13th year of a 
prison term which, had he survived, 
would have totaled 23 years. His 
crimes were to write poetry and to 
join the Ukrainian Helsinki Watch 
Group during the nine months of rela- 
tive freedom he was permitted to 
enjoy between bis release from his 
first elghbyear term of imprisonment 
and his second arrest on May 14, 1980. 

Anthony Lewis writes, “One story 
is enough to make the point: enough, 
one would think, to melt a heart of 
stone.” He chooses the story of Dr. 
Koryagin for that purpose, and there 
can be no question that Dr. Korya- 
gin’s story cries out to be told. But one 
story is never enough. 

Six and more million stories from 
the Holocaust were not enough to 
make the point. Not in Cambodia, 
not in Afghanistan, not in Central 
America. The machinery for meting 
out death to nameless men and 
women Is still in place and op- 
erating in much of the world. In 
our readiness to merge individual 
tragedies and subsume them under 
universal condemnations of per- 
secution, torture and murder, we 
trivialize all tragedy and melt no 
hearts — of stone or even softer 
matter. Makta Skorupsky 

New York, Sept. 20, 1985 


William Shakespeare’s Not-Ready-for-Prime-Time Sonnet 


To the Editor: 

Is Professor U!o being disingenuous 
in his comments on Representative 
AuCoin's suggestion that some of 
Shakespeare's poetry might be banned 
. from prime-time television (letter 
Sept. 26)? No one could seriously con- 
tend that sonnet 129 might be the of- 
fender. Professor Illo is wrong in char- 
acterizing it as an example of “power- 
ful revulsion at sexuality or heterosex- 
uality"; it is nothing of the sort. . 

Sonnet 129 is about lust, sex without 
love, the lack of any human awareness 
of the "other.” The poem is neither 
anti-sexual nor anti-heterosexual; it is 
simply an anatomy of lust. 

Can the professor, on the other hand, 
seriously imagine Shakespeare’s son- 
net 151 being read on prime-time tele- 
vision? It is, certainly, an artful poem 
- — ironic and clever; but might not our 
pornography hunters accuse it of 
being “obscene"? Yet, though this 
most wittily tumescent poem is un- 
likely to find a place on network 
■prime-time TV, by no stretch (as it 
-were) of the literary imagfnatlon can " 
4 It? be termed pornographic.’ ' ' 1 


Sonnet 151 

Love is too young to know what con- 
science is. 

Yet who knows not conscience is 
bom of love? 

Then, gentle cheater, urge not my 
amiss . 

LestguiUyof my faults thy sweet 
self prove: 

For thou betraying me, l do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's 
treason; 

My soul doth tell my body that he 
may 

Triumph in love; flesh stays no far- 
ther reason, 

Bui rising at thy name doth point 
out thee 

As his triumphant prize. Proud of 
this pride. 

He is contented thy poor drudge to 
be, 

To stand in thy affairs, fall by. thy 
side. 

No want of conscience hold it 
• that I call • 

i\Her 'love' for whose dear love, I 
ris «rise and fall. ; . 


As for Professor IHo’s contention 
that grantsmanship is a skill “tradi- 
tionally distinct if not antithetic” to 
poetry, I would remind your readers 
of the Renaissance tradition of aris- 
tocratic and monarchical patronage 
of poets. 

For a suggestion of Shakespeare's 
talent for writing "grant-proposals” 
(or at least their Renaissance 
equivalent) one need only look at his 
. patron-dedications published with 
“Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape 
of Lucrece.” 

As far as the expenditure of public 
funds upon poets is concerned. King 
James I was relatively generous in 
this line; he commissioned court 
masques from many poets, and had 
on the public rolls poets like Ben 
Jonson who received annual pensions 
for their earlier creativity. 

Government funding of poets was 
therefore certainly not unknown in 
William Shakespeare's day. 

__ Alan Levitan 
-- . . Associate Professor of English 
1 1 . ' ■ Brarffleis University 
1 Waltham, MasS:, T Sept. 26, 1985 


Thomas Jefferson, Man of the Enlightenment Misarranged Coronets 


To the Editor: 

In the wake of Education Secretary 
■ William J. Bennett's plan “to work to 
nullify the damage” allegedly done 
by the Supreme Court decision 
’against^ public.. aid. to parochial 
l schools, his assistant Charles Karelts 
argues that Jefferson’s doctrine of 
religious liberty can be traced to the 
religious doctrine of Roger Williams, 
rather than to influences (presum- 
ably nonreligious) of the Enlighten- 
ment (letter, Sept. 17). I propose that 
Williams and Jefferson were both 
creatures of the Enlightenment, Wil- 
liams anticipating it by a century and 
Jefferson participating in it fully. 

The achievements of both men in 
establishing separation of church and 
state can be traced to the negative in- 
fluences of religious doctrine (Wil- 
liams’s being defrocked by the Puri- 
tans and banished from Massachu- 
setts; in Jefferson’s case, unrest 
among non-Anglicans In Virginia who 
were being taxed to support the Angli- 
can Church. 

If there ever was a man of the En-r 
lighten ment, it was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. His belief in the ultimate perfect- 
ability of man was a pure distillate of 


the Age of Reason, and it is well ex- 
pressed in his Statute of Virginia fin* 
Religious Freedom (1786): “...to 
compel a man to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of opin- 
ions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical.” Lytti. Gardner 
Syracuse, Sept. 19, 1985 


Grapevine: 


To the Editor: 

There were two inaccuracies in 
your Sept 1 news item about Paul Ta- 
villa, who caught a grape thrown 
from a -38-story building (520 feet 5 
inches high) in his mouth: That was 
not the feat that won Mr. Tavilla a 
place in the Guinness Book of World 
Records. He won that place on Aug. 9, 
1979, when he caught a grape thrown 
from a distance of 270 feet 4 inches. 
You'll find this information In the 2981 
edition, and you’ll find It under 
"Grape Catching.” So the editor for 
the U.S. edition who told you that that 
category would be introduced in 1986 
was in error. James F. kelly 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., Sept. 8, 1985 


To the Editor: 

Peter A. Lake’s Sept. 29 letter 
about “Footsteps to the British 
Throne" and royal Richards is an as- 
tonishing display of genealogical and 
cinematic trivia gone awry. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the Queen’s 
first cousin, stands not 14th but 12th in 
line of succession, behind (in order) 
the Prince of Wales, Princes William, 
Henry, Andrew and Edward, Princess 
Anne and her two children and Prin- 
cess Margaret and. her two children 
(Whitaker's 1965 Almanac). 

In “Kind Hearts and Coronets,” the 
dukedom aspired to is called Chalfont, 
not Gascoyne, and the ducal family's 
name is D’Ascoyne. Alec Guinness 
did not murder anyone; he portrayed 
eight family members marked for as- 
sassination, one of whom manages to 
die of natural causes (another, a 
bumbling admiral, chooses to go 
down with his ship). The “disgnmtled 
pretender” who contrives the mur- 
ders — actually a poor cousin with a 
lowly but legitimate place in the pedi- 
gree — is Louis D’Ascoyne-Mazzini 
and was portrayed by the late Dennis 
Price. George lane 

Brighton, Mass., Sept. 29, 1985 


Don’t Handicap Imports: Handicap the Buyer of U.S. Assets 


To the Editor: 

The U.S. trade deficit, which now 
totals nearly $150 billion annually, 
has provoked rampant cries in Con- 
gress for protectionism and retalia- 
tion against unfair trade practices. 

Tariffs on foreign goods will not, 
however, reduce the trade deficit but 
will only provoke retaliation. The real 
reason for our trade deficit, as pointed 
out by Paul Samuetson in your Sept 15 
Business section, is the 50 percent 
overvaluation of the dollar, which 
makes it almost impossible to sell U.S. 
goods at home or abroad. This over- 
valuation permits foreign firms 'lb sell 
their goods at two-thirds of our prices 
without resorting to dumping or gov- 
ernment subsidies, as alleged by advo- 
cates of protectionist policies. 

The overvalued dollar is itself 
caused by the enormous flow of capi- 
tal funds to this country, which bids 
up the price of the dollar on foreign 
' exchange markets. As your Business 
section noted on May 12, “Cash Flows 
Count More Than Goods," capital 
flows are 10 times larger than world 
trade in goods and services. Thus, im- 
balances in capital flows, not the in- 

The Times welcomes fetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name , address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mad received, we 
regret that we are unaWe to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


trinsic salability of a nation's prod- 
ucts, are the primary determinant of 
foreign exchange rates. 

In sum, tariffs and other protec- 
tionist measures will not halt the in- 
flux of foreign goods unless they take 
the form of an outright ban or quotas. 

This conclusion , however, points to 
a solution that has not been consid- 
ered in the current debate over free 
trade versus protectionism. Don’t 
place a tariff on imported goods and 
services ; rather place one on foreign 
purchases of U.S. Government se- 
curities and on foreign purchases of 
capital assets, such as U.S. compa- 
nies, stocks and bonds, or real es- 
tate. Set the tariff or excise tax to 
float at a rate sufficient to offset the 
overvaluation of the dollar at any 
given moment. 

Unlike a tariff on goods, foreign 


nations would welcome one on capi- 
tal purchases. The huge flow of capi- 
tal to the U.S. has made us a debtor 
nation for the first time since World 
War I (Leonard Silk’s Sept. 18 col- 
umn) and is sucking vital savings 
away from other countries that need 
them for investment in their own 
economies. 

Of course, a tariff or excise tax on 
cap ital purchases would require us to 
confront the issue of reducing the 
Federal budget deficit, which is a pri- 
mary cause of the high dollar. Does it 
surprise you that the Reagan Admin- 
istration has done just the opposite? 
Through the U.S. Treasury, it is now 
offering U.S. Government bearer 
bonds in order to make it easier to 
market the Federal deficit abroad. 

Anthony Ellsworth Scoville 
Washington, Sept. 18, 1985 
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Gorbachev 
Opens in Paris 


Reviews 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM. 

Paris 

W ITH a blitz of diplomacy last week, Mikhail 
S, Gorbachev attempted to set the agenda for 
an arms, control dialogue with the United 
States and its NATO allies. The Soviet-leader 
met a response that waswary but intrigued, as Amer- 
icans and Western Europeans sifted between the impos- 
ing Gorbachev style — risk-taking, energetic, even flam- 
boyant — and the rather familiar content at his offer. 

At the Geneva arms talks, Mr. Gorbachev’s negotia- 
tors formally submitted 'a proposal that would ostensibly 
cut the two superpowers’ strategic nuclear armories in 
half. As a condition for an accord, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration would have to halt research info a space-based 
shield against ballistic missiles. Stopping ‘‘Star Wars” 
has evidently become the overriding priority of Mr. .Gor- 
bachev’s foreign policy. 

Upon examining the initiative. Administration ex- 
perts found that it was lopsided, fashioned to slash Amer- 
ican long-range and medium-range weapons while leav- 
ing the Soviet Union’s SS-20 medium-range missiles un- 
touched; it would also permit an expansion of new Soviet 
land-based intercontinental systems but bar the United 
States from deploying die land-based MX and Midget- 
man missiles, the submarine-based Trident D-5 missile 
and the. Stealth bomber. 

Not wanting to sour prospects for the Geneva sum- 
mit next month, the Administration refrained from 
spuming the Soviet proposition and gingerly treated it as 
an opening gambit in a chess game likely to run well be- 
• yond the encounter between Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorba- 
chev. Still, the pfripashl split the Reagan team. Some, 
such as Secretary of StateGeorge p. Shultz, see it aspos- 
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Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev (left) and President Francois Mitterrand In Paris last week. 
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ations. Others, such as Richard N. Perle, the Pentagon’s 
chief arms control expert, see the plan’s whole purpose 
as to halt the space defense initiative, a program clearly 
dear to the President’s heart. 

On his four-day visit to Paris, the new General Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Communist Party showed flashes that 
may make him the most engaging Russian leader since 
Nikita Khrushchev. Yet Mr. Gorbachev, who on French 
television proudly pronounced . himself a 'disciple of 
\ 5 vf 5 y ■ • V- ' * . *■ •• ■■ ' ** ; 
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Lenin, pursued the traditional Soviet goal of trying to 
weaken the links between the United States and its West 
European allies. In a discourse to some members of the 
French National Assembly, the 54-year-old leader for- 
mally announced his Geneva initiative along with a sur- 
prise — his willingness to reach separate arms accords 
with France and Britain. And in an eleventh-hour bid to 
dissuade the Netherlands from accepting American 
cruise missiles, he declared that the Soviet Union was 
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reducing its SS-20 arsenal targeted at Western Europe. 

President Francois Mitterrand, for one, had cause to 
be irritated with Washington, fn Born, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl’s Government had announced prematurely — 
before Washington had secured Mr. Mitterrand’s assent 
fora meeting— an invitation from President Reagan to 
come to New York Oct. 24 to meet with other allied lead- 
ers. So the French President stiffly declined what 
seemed a summons. The Reagan convocation also em- 
barrassed the Dutch, who were not included. On Nov. 1, 
Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers is expected to decide 
whether to deploy 48 Tomahawk cruise missiles. From 
the Hague, Washington looked insensitive, but it quickly 
repaired some of the damage by agreeing to a Dutch and 
Belgian cal] for a NATO foreign ministers' meeting in 
Brussels before the Geneva summit. 

Mr. Gorbachev was unable to turn any of this turbu- 
lence to great advantage. At a joint news conference with 
the Soviet leader — itself an extraordinary event — 
President Mitterrand elegantly but firmly made it dear 
that France had no wish to enter negotiations with the 
Soviet Union over its independent force de frappe. The 
French President also balanced his criticism of space 
weaponry with expressions of support for the United 
States and the Atlantic alliance. Moscow’s hopes for a 
Franco-Soviet denunciation of “Star Wars” came to 
naught. And the British, while expressing polite interest, 
seemed unlikely to pick up Mr. Gorbachev’s offer for 
bilateral arms talks. 

At the news conference in the Elys6e's tapestry-lined 
Salle des Fetes, the Soviet leader discovered other pit- 
falls of public diplomacy when a Dutch journalist rose to 
ask how many SS-20's were deployed in the Soviet Union. 
The question was apt, since the Dutch are committed lo 
deploying cruise missiles if the number of SS-20's ex- 
ceeds 378. Mr. Gorbachev had been eager to disclose that 
only 243 operational SS-20's — a figure that matches the 
French and British systems — were aimed at Western 
Europe. But he implausibly told the reporter he had no 
“time” to give the total for the entire Soviet Union. 

In Paris, the Gorbachev style drew more attention 
than did the substance of his diplomatic initiatives. Fac- 
ing reporters, the Russian’s body language was sugges- 
tive of a "Type- A” over-achiever, in contrast to the 
sphinx-like French President at his side. His hands 
chopped the air, slapped the table, pushed his silver- 
rimmed glasses back or swept briskly over his bald head. 
He repeatedly urged a return to the era of East-West 
dfetente, but bristled fiercely when asked about human 
rights violations back home. “1 believe that the Soviet 
Union cannot be taken up as a partner in inconsequential 
debates,” he said curtly, his anger controlled but audi- 
ble. At once, he seemed an incarnation of Russian pride, 
self-confidence and insecurity. 

Still, Mr. Gorbachev's maneuvering clearly suited 
his temperament and earned headlines and footage 
across Western Europe, suggesting that the Soviet Union 
was interested in “success” at the Geneva summit and in 
halving the superpowers' nuclear weaponry. Paris at 
times seemed an incidental platform for messages 
beamed into television’s global village. 

But if the Gorbachev “traveling Kremlin” had many 
of the quasi-imperial qualities of the traveling White 
House, there were still some wrinkles in need of ironing. 
So many journalists flocked to a briefing given by Leonid 
Zamyatin, the white-haired Soviet spokesman, that the 
next day French officialdom spitefully consigned the 
event to a cramped basement chamber. Mr. Zamyatin 
joked about the larger room having been taken over for a 
conference on the mistreatment of women. “I am having 
serious problems with the French,” he .confided later. “I 
hope we will not have these problems in Geneva.” 


Israel's Tunisian Raid Reverberates Through the Region and Beyond 
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Mideast Week: From Optimism to Anger to Anguish 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Washington 

W ITH the Middle East again caught up in a 
wave of killings and reprisals. Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz last week expressed 
the American frustration: “I say, it is time 
to say, ‘Enough. Enough to violence in the Middle 
East.' ” But with the killing of a Soviet diplomat in Beirut 
and reports that a Moslem group had executed William 
Buckley, a diplomat who is one of six American hostages 
in Lebanon, there was no sign that anyone was paying 
heed to the Secretary’s appeal. 

Mr. Shultz’s anguish was all the more poignant be- 
cause the week had begun so hopefully. King Hussein id 
Jordan, the region’s chief advocate for a new round of 
peace talks, came to the White House Monday. There, he 
reaffirmed his willingness to negotiate directly and 
promptly with Israel once a suitable international con- 
ference could be arranged. And President Reagan, who 
had announced a few days earlier that he was selling Jor- 
dan nearly $2 billion In advanced arms over the objec- 
tions of pro-Israeli members of Congress, said he be- 
lieved procedural problems could be resolved and.peace 
talks begun by the end of the year. 

But a day later, the focus on peace was lost by the 
surprise Israeli air attack cm the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization's headquarters near Tunis. Swooping down 
with no opposition, the Israelis’ American-built F-15s 
devastated the area. Tunisian officials said 61 Palestin- 
ians and 12 Tunisians had beat killed. The Israelis said 
the attack had been launched in retaliation for a series of 
recent terrorist moves against Israelis, the most grisly 
being the Yom Kippur murder of three tourists aboard 
their boat in Lamaea, Cyprus, by two Palestinians and a 
Briton Who surrendered to Cypriot police. 

The Israelis contended that the Larnaca murders 
and a series of other attacks, including some unsuccess- 
ful attempts to land armed Palestinians by sea, were in- 
stigated by a special Force 17 unit attached to the head- 
quarters of the P.L.O. in Tunis. 

Thcms is nothing new about Palestinian terrorist at- 
tacks and Israeli retaliatory strikes. But this was the 
first time Israeli firepower had been brought to bear in 
Tunisia, which had more or (ess stayed out of the Middle 
East conflict Even though Tunis was the he a d qua r ters 
for the P.L.O., President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia has 
long favored peace with Israel, and in fact allowed the 
P.L.O. into his country in August 1962 only as a humani- 
tarian gesture to facilitate a plan to evacuate the organi- 
zation from Beirut. In his weekly radio address yester- 
day Mr. Reagan sought to salve Tunisia’s wounds by 

praising Mr. Bourguiba as “a far-seeing and wise states- 

man.'*- Mr. R«wg *" said “armed struggle has solved 
nothing” and called for talks among ’ -men of vision.” 

The Tunisians won a condemnation of the Israeli ac- 
tion in the United Nations Security Council, the United 
States allowing the resolution to pass by abstaining. But 
there was no letup in the terrorism inside Lebanon. Four 
Soviet citizens, three of them diplomats mid one a doctor, 
were kidnapped Monday in West Beirut by Moslems 
seeking to force the Syrians to halt their involvement in 
an intra-Mosiem conflict in the port dty of Tripoli. One of 
the four, Arkady Katkov, was murdered and his body 
dumped near a stadium. The Soviet Union reacted, with 
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outrage and concern for Its large embassy in West Bei- 
rut, which had operated without many of the security 
preoccupations of Western missions. Some 120 of the 150 
Soviet citizens in Beirut were evacuated. 

The six American hostages in Beirut have been fac- 
ing death threats from their Shiite kidnappers unless Ku- 
wait releases some 17 Shiites convicted of. participating 
in 1983 bombing attacks in Kuwait. Last month, the kid- 


I Rescuers searching ruins of P.L.O. 

headquarters near Tunis last week (top right) » 
President Reagan with King Hussein in 
Washington; Pro-Syrian militiamen hattllog 
Moslem fundamentalists in Tripoli, Lebanon; 
U.S. Embassy officer Wifliam Buckley and 
Soviet Embassy secretary Arkady Katakov, 
with pistol to his head, in photographs 
distributed by their kidnappers. 

; Reuters 

nappers freed one hostage, the Rev. Benjamin Weir, ap- 
parently to publicize their demands. These the Reagan 
Administration continued to reject, though it faced a per- 
plexing situation. 

Mr. Reagan, in an off-the-cuff response to the Israeli 
attack, called it justified, but a day later his spokesman 
issued a more balanced statement saying the United 
States did not condone violence. This was necessary to 
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prevent the Arab countries from concluding that Wash- 
ington, which insisted it had not been consulted, had con- 
spired in the raid on Tunis. The Administration main- 
tained, however, that Israel’s raid was in self-defense 
and therefore did not violate restrictions on the use of 
American arms. Those who claimed to have killed Mr. 
Buckley, who has been missing for more than 18 months, 
said they had done it because of the Israeli raid, thus im- 
plying American connivance. 

For Mr. Shultz the situation was particularly puz- 
zling. A year ago, he was engaged in an internal debate 
on when to use force in retaliation for terrorism. Faced 
with opposition from top officials reluctant to commit 
American might against Moslem states, Mr. Shultz 
praised Israel in October for its willingness to respond 
forcefully to terrorism. But now, with the Hussein peace 
initiative badly needing support, and amid the uncer- 
tainty over the effect retaliation might have on the other 
American hostages. Mr. Shultz was much less categoric. 

.“Terrorism is terrorism,” he said last week. “It de- 
serves no sanctuary, and it must be stopped. But where 
do we go from here? Do we go toward more and more vio- 
lence, or do we go toward peace?” 

In the Middle East, experience has shown that little 
happens according to cue. Thus, while the prospect for 
peace talks between Israel and a Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation still seemed distant, there have been times in 
the past when negotiations became possible only because 
of the spur of violence. 

King Hussein himself said that the violence of the 
last week only fortified his resolve to press ahead. Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres of Israel - suggested that he might 
be amenable to attending an international conference on 
the Middle East if the Soviet Union restored diplomatic 
relations. And the United States suggested that efforts 
had to be concentrated on overcoming the procedural 
problems that have held up the talks. The principal ques- 
tion was how to guarantee that once an international con- 
ference is convened, there will be prompt negotiations 
between Israel and an Arab team that would include 
Palestinians acceptable to the Israelis. 
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Former C.I.A. 
Agent Goes 
Out in the Cold 

Although Edward L. Howard left 
the Central Intelligence Agency in 
1983, he apparently remembered a 
few tricks of the trade. The weekend 
before last, he managed to slip away 
from his small stucco house outside 
Santa Fe, N.M.. eluding agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as- 
signed to watch him. Last week, the 
bureau said it had issued a warrant 
for Mr. Howard’s arrest charging 
him with conspiring to deliver “na- 
tional defense Informaton” to a for- 
eign government. 

Mr. Howard was one of two Amer- 
ican intelligence officers said to have 
been named as double agents by 
Vitaly Yurchenko, a senior Soviet 
K.G.B. member who defected to the 
West in July. Intelligence experts 
said Mr. Howard had been trained in 
secret techniques as part of his 
preparation for an assignment in 
Moscow and may have had access to 
the names of some agents as well as 
the locations of electronic listening 
posts and other sources of informa- 
tion. Mr. Howard apparently failed a 
routine lie-detector test and quit the 
C.l.A. before he was sent abroad. He 
was said to have sold secret s to the 
Soviet Union during a visit to Austria 
in 1984, and an official in Washington 
said this had caused “enormous 
damage" to American intelligence- 
gathering in Moscow. 

After leaving the C.l.A., Mr. How- 
ard became an economic analyst for 
the Legislative Finance Committee 
of the New Mexico Legislature, but 
he suddenly quit last month. His fa- 
ther-in-law, Evar Cedar leaf, said 
Mr. Howard had left a note for his 
wife professing his love and advising 
her what to do with their house and 
jeep. But. Mr. Cedarleaf said, he 
“didn't admit a thing in it.” It 
seemed a safe bet that Mr. Howard 
was no longer in the country. “This 
man was a trained agent,” a law en- 
forcement official said in discussing 
the disappearance. “It was a moon- 
less night and he carefully picked his 
time to leave.” 

More Rioting 
In England 

With economic hardship dragging 
on and the population becoming less 
and less homogeneous, Britain's 
reputation as a well-mannered soci- 
ety respectful of its polite, largely 
unarmed bobbies has faded into 



what seems like legend. Last week, 
the image paled further as English 
cities were again rocked by rioting in 
which black and white youths con- 
fronted tough-minded, gun-toting po- 
lice officers. 

Last month, Birmingham, in the 
industrially depressed Midlands, 
was the scene of fighting, arson and 
.looting. The latest outbreaks began 
in the largely black London district 
of Brixton and spread to the econom- 
ically ravaged port of Liverpool be- 
fore erupting in another London dis- 
trict. Peckham. Britons tended to 
view the trouble as racial, but in both 
cases unemployed* whites mixed 
with blacks to face the common 
enemy, the police. 

The trouble in Brixton began when 
a white officer shot and severely 
wounded a sleeping black woman 
while searching for her son, who was 
suspected of participating in a shoot- 
ing incident. The attack on the 
mother was officially termed “a 
tragic accident," but far from being 
mollified, hundreds of blacks 
stormed the local police station, and 
five days of rioting followed. 

The economic recession, which 
has thrown some 3 million peopie out 
of work, has been particularly hard 
on Britain’s 2 million blacks and 
Asians, who form about 4 percent of 


the population. One of their handi- 
caps is discrimination from potential 
employers. Another is an unsympa- 
thetic police force. Of the 27.000 po- 
licemen in Greater London, 400 are 
from minority groups. 

And In West Germany 

Frankfurt and more than a dozen 
other West German cities also suf- 
fered last week at the hands of rioters 
whose main connection appeared to 
be their youth and, according to the 
police, their anarchist beliefs. The 
clearest reason for the outbursts was 
furnished in Frankfurt. There youths 
protested a meeting of a neo-Nazi 
group. One man was killed by a police 
truck. Saying there was “a potential 
for violence out there,” a police 
spokesman accused the rioters of 
“just looking for a new theme." 

The West German Government fur- 
nished a likely theme last week when 
it approved the lengthening of com- 
pulsory military service from 15 to 18 
months, starting in 1989. 

Business Turns 
On Apartheid 

“There is a better way,” read the 
headline on full-page axis in South Af- 
rican newspapers last week. The ads 
called for an end to apartheid and a 
beginning of negotiations between 
the Government and “acknowledged 
black leaders.” But it was the list of 
signatories that really delivered the ' 
message — 91 leaders of major busi- 
nesses, including Harry Oppen- 
heimer of De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, G. W. Relly of the Anglo 
American Corporation and the heads 
of the South African subsidiaries of 
General Motors, Kodak, Mobil. Citi- 
bank and Coca-Cola. 

The ad campaign, which followed 
a recent meeting in Zambia between 
corporate executives and leaders of 
the outlawed and exiled African Na- 
tional Congress, was the biggest ef- 
fort yet to push President P. W. 
Botha toward peaceful accommoda- 
tion with the nation's black majority 
and an end to a year of turmoil that 
has claimed the lives of more than 
700 people, all but a handful non- 
white. There was more pressure 
from the United States, as Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz suggested 
that Pretoria could “signal” its will- 
ingness to compromise by agreeing 
to negotiate with Nelson Mandela, 
the imprisoned black leader. 

Mr. Botha also had his say last 
week. In a speech at the Provincal 
Congress of the ruling National 
Party, he proposed granting to 
blacks such rights as citizenship and 
the vote. But, he added, those rights 
would be extended only through a 
political system that would “insure 
that one group is not placed in a pos- 
tion where it can dominate otter 
groups" — in other words, a system 
that would not impinge on white 
power or privilege. 

Easing Mexico’s 
Money Problems 

Mexico, still reeling after a series 
of devastating earthquakes, got 
some respite from its debt problems 
. last week and an offer of disaster re- 
lief. Its largest creditors agreed to a 
six-month delay on interest pay- 
ments of $950 million, some of which 
fell due last week, with the rest pay- 
able Nov. 4. The move by leading 
commercial banks coincided with ef- 
forts by the Reagan Administration 
to encourage more help to foster 
growth in the third world. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund said it was 
ready to extend $300 million for the 
earthquake emergency. 

Mexican officials said they could 
not have made the loan payments be- 
cause of the earthquake damage, 
falling oil revenues and low foreign 
currency reserves. The admission, 
and the action that followed, indi- 
cated that things may have gotten 
worse for Mexico since September 
1984, when $49 billion in loans out of a 
total debt of $96 billion were restruc- 
tured. 

Nor are things that rosy for such 
other big debtors as Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. The Administration's con- 
cern was indicated by an unusual 
Washington meeting last week 
among leading American bankers, 
Secretary of the Treasury James A. 
Baker 3d and Paul A. Volker, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Baker was believed to have 
sought support for proposals he 
plans to put to the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund in 
Seoul, South Korea, this week. The 
proposals were reported to involve 
increased intervention by the United 
States Government in meeting the 
long-standing debt crisis, possibly in 
the form of loan guarantees by the 
World Bank that would encourage 
private banks to give fresh money. 

Several Latin American leaders 
warned the United Nations General 
Assembly recently against lending 
conditions so harsh that they imper- 
iled political stability. The Adminis- 
tration appears to have reacted by 
moving toward a policy of longer- 
term help that would emphasize eco- 
nomic growth ratter than austerity. 
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Warsaw residents listen as parliamentary candidates speak in a lamp factory. 


Polish Church Keeps Its 
Distance From the State 


By MICHAEL T. KAUFMAN 

WARSAW — Over the last four decades at- 
tempts to define and establish a golden mean in 
Polish politics have proven elusive in this divided 
land. Now, with' parliamentary elections Sched- 
uled for Oct. 18, the Impending failure toagam at- 
tract a moderate middle is generating active and 
often vituperative debate. 

“What Poland wants is a center, a factor that 
could communicate with the two opposing poles 
of society," wrote Andrzei Micewski, an adviser 
to Joseph Cardinal Glemp, in a recent essay that 
has provoked a series of still-reverberating re- 
sponses. ' In dramatic situations, he said, the 
church has in fact played such an intermediary 


role and, banking on its moral prestige, “de- 
livered the country from the worst disasters.” 

At the moment of mediation, Mr. Micewski 
wrote, both the Communist-led Government and 
the opposition appreciate the intervention, but 
later “they tend to forget about it and want to. use 
the church for their own ends." 

■ In. Mr. Micewski’s view, the chinch has" r£ 
sisted any institutionalized political role. “The il- 
lusion should be shed that the church will allow it- 
self to be dragged into politics and will back secu- 
lar and worldly, albeit important, programs.” 
This appears to bar the creation of something 
like the Italian Christian Democratic- Party, 
which would pit a Catholic world view against 
that of a Communist Party that retains a monop- 
oly of power. The church limits its role to speak- 


ing out on ethical judgments and MdidoonA- 
Uons^wroteMt. Stil^ttenmg^d 

tumble of Polish politics, the 
coalesced around the illegal Soll ^J^ 
melt turns for blessings and sanctuary to the 
church, while the Government of General woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski has also at times, sought me 
church’s even tadt endorsement of its policies. 

Like so many of the political essays, open let- 
ters and manifestos circulating In Poland these 
days, Mr. Micewski’s article, published m a 
Catholic weekly, was not read as a matter of aca- 
demic interest. Buried in it was a suggosUwu 
oerhaps directed to the episcopate, that while the 
church should not involve itself directly in poli- 
tics, it could give its approval Co a- group of candi- 
dates who would be seen as enjoyingthe confi- 
dence of the church as far as their rectitude and 
character were concerned. 

Sue* church-connected politicians once saved 
in Parliament as the Znak, or Sign, group. Butin 
1976 they resigned in protest against 
viewed as the illegal railroading of constitutional 

■ ■ mahwi 0 tn noiirdino 


A Rejected Offer 

According to some official sources, the revival 
of a group like Znak was being eagei^wght by 
the Government to garner as much credibility as 
it could for the elections in the face of a boycott 
called by Solidarity. These sources reported mat 
some of the 50 uncontested parliamentary seats 
had been offered to people who might receive the 
imprimatur of the church, and that Mr. Micewski 
was among them. Cardinal Glemp reportedly re- 
jected the idea. 

Among the responses to Mr. Micewski s article 
was one in me Influential party weekly, Polytika. 
The author, Daniel Passent, argued that the only 
centrist position with any chance of enduring was 
one that avoided challenging the country's social-, 
ist course. Mr. Passent, a Princeton graduate, 
cited the scorn heaped on him by both Solidarity 
supporters and hard-line Communists as proof of 
his own centrism. He said the minimal criterion 
for a workable center was that “it should not con- 
sider if socialism should exist but only the ques- 
tion of what brand of socialism.” 

Edmund J. Osmanczyk would probably have 
endorsed Mr. Passent’s views until very recent- 
ly. Since 1958 — far longer than anyone else — he 
had been an independent, nonparty member of 
Parliament. He spoke out against such Govern- 
ment bills as one restricting academic freedom. 






some Solidarity figures. 

As late as July he was enthusiastic about the 
forthcoming elections, believing that they would 
result in an expansion of a center. Thai the list of 
candidates was announced, and neither he nor 
any of the eight or nine old mavericks who used to 
vote with him were cm it. 

“I do not understand why they chose to stamp 
out the center," Mr. Ozmanczyk said, “why they 
removed people who thought the system could.be 


reformed.” 

Observing that after every crisis the Sejm, or 
Parliament, had emerged stronger, he added 
thatit had now been seriously damaged. “For the 
first time since 1956,” he said, “there will be no 
member of the Parliament who will be seen try 
the nation as enjoying the confidence of the epis- 
copate, arid national dialogue wllf Jttave to move 
to other forums,” ... - ... 

Mr. Osmanczyk, who always advocated par- 
ticipation in political life, on the grounds that 
“those absent are always wrong,” was asked 
whether he would vote or boycott the elections. 
He replied that starting Oct. 13 he would be in 
New York where his Encyclopedia of the United 
Nations, an effort of 30 years, is to be published. 
He will thus be spared an anguishing decision. 


Educators in Argentina Add Democracy to the Curriculum 


A Crash Course in Academic Freedom 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 


BUENOS AIRES — Depending on the year and 
the government, high school students in Argen- 
tina have been taught to look favorably upon the 
military, Peronisra or freely elected leaders. Al- 
ternatively, all have been portrayed in unflatter- 
ing ways at one time or another during the last 55 
years and 24 governments. 

Under President Raul AJfonsin, Argentina’s 
first popularly elected leader in 10 years, democ- 
racy is again in vogue in the classroom. But 
teaching it to students who have become accus- 
tomed to living under autocratic rulers is not al- 
ways easy. “For a long time we were told by de- 
cree not to think,” said Susanna Angelica Orden, 
a high school civics teacher. “Now we are told to 
think, but someone doesn’t start thinking be- 
cause a decree is handed down." Teachers are 
unsure about how to present difficult moments in 
Argentina’s recent history, particularly the 1982 
war with Britain over the Falklands or the for- 
mer military Government’s responsibility in the 
disappearance of 9,000 people. 

The Education Ministry is still working to 
change the textbooks and curriculum for high 
school civics classes. For now, the ministry 
recommends that the 160,000 teachers in Argenti- 
na’s public and private schools exercise “pru- 
dence," said- Nelly de Speroni. an under secre- 
tary of education. "AH transitional stages have 
their difficulties,” Mis. Speroni said. "Sri any 
school you can have the children of military or 
someone who has a family member that was 
-killed by the military, so you have to discuss 
these topics with care.” 

Textbooks used when the military was in power 
referred frequently to Christian values and to an- 
cient democracies ratter than modern ones. To- 
day, the Education Ministry has ordered a break ■ 
with “the authoritarian past,” saying that it will 
“substantially modify an oppressive and repres- 
sive system, foreign to our pedagogical tradi- 
tions and inadequate for the moral, spiritual and 
intellectual formation of the pupils.” 

The changes in the education system range 
from reinstating student councils prohibited by 
the military leaders to teaching the difference 
between a-constitutional government and a truly 
democratic society! 

During' the five years of high school, civics 
classes teach students everything from how 
democracy can work in their families to such 
subjects as the federal system and human rights. 
Teachers said they .try to get the message across 
by creating a more open classroom. "We Have to 
•start in the way the classroom is run, allowing 
the students to discuss, but also being able' to lead 
the discussion,” said Jorge Pi got, a civics 
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Former military leaders in court In Buenos Aires. 


teacher in a private school. Miss Orden put it an- 
other way: “The professor has to show that she is 
the coordinator of the classroom, not the owner.” 

In one textbook, written by Emilio Mignone, 
the head of a human rights group, the students 
have to discuss such questions as: “Have human 
rights been violated in the recent past?” and 
“Why is Argentina now a democratic republic?” 

Teachers say some students are Intolerant of 
the changes and of conflicting views. “The intol- 
erance is difficult,” said Dr. HoracioSanguinetti, 
the director of one of the^most prestigious public 
high schools in Buenos Aires. “But the students 


are learning now to oeoate issues 
openly, and this is important.” 

One of the classroom topics Is 
human rights, a discussion that in- 
variably turns to the former military 
rulers now being tried for murder, 
torture and kidnapping. “There are 
some students in my class who think 
the Government should have gotten 
rid of more,” a civics teacher said. 
“We try to show that while you don’t 
have to respect people's ideas, you 
have to respect the person’s right to 
have an idea and then try to persuade 
them through your arguments and 
not by getting rid of them.” 

Some civics teachers said there is 
still fear among students when such 
issues come up. Under the military 
Governments, hundreds of high 
school students were spirited away 
for having liberal ideas, and some be- 
lieve it could happen again. Mr. San- 
guinetti said his school held a me- 
morial service for 14 of its students 
who disappeared in the late 1970’s. In 
his speech, he condemned the vio- 
lence of the right and the left. 

While the Ministry of Education 
stressed that teachers were allowed 
an enormous amount of freedom, 
some teachers say they feel required 
to teach a simplified explanation of 
Argentine history'. All military gov- 
ernments are viewed as usurpers of 
power, one civics teacher said, and 
the constitutional governments are 
portrayed as good, “if you did an 
analysis of the civilian governments 
you would have to say they were also 
responsible for the military coups,” 
the teacher said. “The population is 
viewed as the victim of a fight be- 
tween the left, conservatives and the 
military when the population was 
also responsible." 

In discussing the Falkland war, in 
which Argentina seized the islands from the Brit- 
ish and then lost them at great cost, two teachers 
said they presented the Argentine cause as iust 
but the strategy as catastrophic. "Argentina W 
unprepared for the war, and had nearly no Inte7 
national support.” said Brenda Ariadra Rodri" 
quez, a teacher who also practices law 
No doubt, the Education Ministry will be offer 
mg closer guidance as committees make recom- 
mendations on a new curriculum. In the mearv 
time, teachers say, they don’t mind working in a 
more refoxed atmosphere.' As Mr. SangiuW 
said, “It’s a great relief for everyone.”*^” 1 
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Washington 
Canadians, oar best and clos- 
est friends, have a quiet- way of 
coming up the back porch with 


sensible and practical suggestions in 
times of trouble, and they did it the 
other day when President Reagan 
needed a helping hand. 

He was out at a soap factory in Cin- 
cinnati peddling his tax-reform plan, 
which is next year's issue. He was 
“flying around defending and then 
withdrawing his support of Israel's 
1,700-mile raid on the P.L.O. head- 
quarters in Tunisia. He was respond- 
ing to Mikhail Gorbachev’s mystify- 
ing clarifications of Soviet nuclear 
policy, and he was tossing Margaret 
Heckler out of the Cabinet into Ire- 


land, which had done nothing-to de- 


serve or provoke her "promotion/’ In 
short, Mr. Reagan didn’t have a very 
good week. 

Amid all this, the Prime Minister of 


A Neighbor’s Voice 

• 


Canada, Brian Mulroney, came for- 
ward with a proposal that, unlike all 
these other tangles, Mr. Reagan 
might be able to do something about. 

"Economics, geography, common 
sense and the national interest," Mr. 
Mulroney said, “dictate that we try to 
secure and expand our trade with our 
closest and largest trading partner.” 

This is a sentiment right out of Ron- 
ald Reagan’s Book of Maxims, and the 
critical words in Prime Minister Mul- 
roney ’s sentence are "common sense.” 

Trade between the United States 
and Canada this year will exceed $120 
billion, which is more than U.S. trade 
with Europe or Japan. It’s not exactly 
equal: About 75 percent of Canada's 
exports come to the United States, 
while only about 22 percent of U .S. ex- 
ports go to Canada. 

Prime Minister Mulroney, like 
President Reagan, is a smart Irish- 
man, and it can probably be pre- 


Let’s expand 
trade 

with Canada 


sumed that, in suggesting a. more 
liberal U.S.-Canadian trade agree- 
ment, he was not thinking about 
Washington's problems or being in- 
different to Ottawa’s. 

There are some awkward prob- 
lems, as between all neighbors. For 
example. Secretary of Commerce 
Malcolm Baldrige, one of the most 
sensible and thoughtful members of 
the Reagan Cabinet, noted last week 
that 80 percent of Canada’s exports to 
■ theU.S. will come in free at the end of 


the Tokyo round of tariff reductioru, 
compared with 65 percent of our 
goods going north. ' Even among 
friends, that’s some difference. 

Specifically, the guys who cut and 
sell lumber in the U.S. are not 
amused by the tact that in the last 10 
years the Canadian share of the U.S. 
softwood lumber market has in- 
creased from 18 percent to 34 percent. 

And there are other conflicts: over 
fish and autos and labor unions and 
the passage of U.S. ships through the 
ice at the top of the continent and the 
cultural influence of U.S. television 
on the Canadian people. 

Okay, says the new Canadian Prime 
Minister, let’s stop fussing about our 
differences in the press, Congress and 
the Parliament. Let’s get some knowl- 
edgeable guys together and show the 
world what freedom and cooperation 
can really accomplish. 

He’s hot suggesting a common 


market, as Mr. Reagan did during 
one of the most hopeful moments of 
his election campaign, or even free 
trade, but instead a practical analysis 
or the economies, the hopes and anxi- 
eties of our two countries. 

Also, Prime Minister Mulroney 
happens to be talking about one of the 
few Reagan convictions on foreign 
policy that has the support of all the 
political parties in Canada; namely, 
that the firestorm of trade protection- 
ism in the Congress is a threat to the 
alliance and the economic order of 
the world. 

President Reagan welcomed Prime 
Minister Mulroney’s proposal, but he 
ami his Cabinet are so preoccupied 
with the problems of outer space and 
the inner cities, with the budget defi- 
cit. the farm deficit in the Middle 
West and the terror in the Middle 
East that they haven't had much time 
to think about tbe common problems 


on our northern border with Canada 
or even of the tragic human and eco- 
nomic problems in Mexico to the 
south. 

Some powerful Canadian forces, of 
course, are worried about getting too 
close to the United Stales. As former 
Canadian Prime Minister Pierre El- 
liott 'Trudeau once observed, living 
with the United States is like sleeping 
with an elephant. 

But clarity, like charity, begins at 
home; not in dreams of “Star Wars” 
in the I990’s. If we go on concentrat- 
ing on what’s in Mr. Gorbachev’s 
mind or in President Reagan's mind 
at the summit, we could wind up in 
the cellar. 

Better to make a fair and liberal 
trade deal with the Canadians, pro- 
vided of course that Prime Minister 
Mulroney begins by instructing the 
Toronto Blue Jays to stop beating up 
on the New York Yankees. □ 
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Life-and-Death Decisions 


By Irving R. Kaufman 


With increasing urgency, our soci- 
als forced to confront difficult ques- 
tions concerning a person’s legal and 
moral right to refuse life-saving 
medical treatment. Challenged by a 
constantly evolving conception of life, 
we' must ponder the extent to which 
our legal system can and should inter- 
vene in these very private decisions. 

As a result of advances in science 
and medicine, the ability to prolong 
life may carry overwhelming emo- 
tional hardships, agonizing pain and 
devastating financial costs. Thus, a 
new ethos is emerging. 

Patients and their families have re- 
solved to choose death with dignity 
rather than life at any cost Sometimes 
this decision is vigorously opposed by 
physicians who adhere to tbe'tradition 
of doctor as life-sustainer, not life- 
taker. In other cases, patient family 
and doctor are allied In their choice, 
but a health-care institution or govern- 
ment agency opposes it 

Society has increasingly turned to 
Federal and state courts for guid- 
ance. In OMo, the family of a termi- 
nally HI patient sued a doctor for 
refusing to disconnect a respirator 
that kept a 70-year-old semiconscious 
woman alive. Seeking $1.25 million 
for pain and suffering, her family 
claimed it had not consented to such 
treatment — and, more important, 
that the woman, had made known her 
wish never to be kept alive by artifi- 
ss tAal means.^Tbe doctor, insisted that 
v , .‘removing, the Ufe-support apparatus 
would be murder. After litigation, 
daring which the patient died, the suit 
was dismissed. 

In California, doctors who acceded 
to family requests to discontinue life- 
sustaining treatment for a severely 
comatose patient were unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted for murder. 

As a member of the boards of trus- 
tees of a hospital and medical school, 
I have come to appreciate further the 
extraordinary problems that doctors 
and health-care institutions how face. 

The fierce — some say unnecessary 
— politicization of this ' issue has 
caused hospitals to avoid controversy 
and take “safe” positions lest Gov- 
ernment funding be withdrawn. I 
refer to the controv e rsy surrounding 
Federal regulations that specify 


Irving R. Kaufman is a judge on the 
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Medical 
problems for 
courts 


when life-saving treatment may be 
withheld from impaired newborns. 
.They were a response to the “Baby 
Doe” decision in which an Indiana 
court authorized the withholding of 
such treatment from a severely de- 
formed infant. 

The ultimate question is clear: 
Under what circumstances may life- 
sustaining therapies be withheld from 
a severely deformed or terminally ill 
person? This involves myriad con- 
cerns. How much deference should 
courts pay to an attending physician 
who acts in accordance with profes- 
sional standards? Must doctors abide 
by wishes of individuals who provide 
instructions to be followed if there is an 
irre v ersible medical condition? If the 
patient’s wishes are unclear or cannot 
be articulated — in the case of a new- 
born, for example — should the family 
be allowed to make this decision? 
Should courts validate adecision based 
solely on a patient’s expressed or im- 
plied wishes, on tbe family’s wish to re- 
lieve suffering or merely on the view 
that maintenance of bodily functions 
constitutes “life”? 

■ Courts have wrestled with these 
question^, charting the 'way v through 
untraveled terrain. In the Karen Ann 
Quinlan case, the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court permitted removal of a 
terminally comatose woman from 
life-sustaining treatment if her 
family and attending physicians 
agreed. It required a hospital ethics 
committee to find no reasonable pos- 
sibility that she would emerge from 
her "comatose condition to a cogni- 
tive, sapient state.” 

More recently, that court formu- 
lated stricter guidelines where an in- 
competent and terminally ill person 
resided in a nursing home. Citing the 
particular vulnerability of nursing 
home residents, the new procedure 
requires the consent of the patient’s 
guardians, family members and phy- 
sicians, as. well as state administra- 
tive agencies, before life-saving 
treatment may be withdrawn. 

•By contrast, the New York Court of 
Appeals declined to ' sanction any 
mandatory procedure for incompe- 


tents without an express pronounce- 
ment from the Legislature, believing 
the responsibility for establishing such 
guidelines does not lie with courts. 

Fortunately, courts are not entirely 
without guidance. President Reagan 
established a Presidential Commis- 
sion for the Study of Ethical Prob- 
lems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research. The commis- 
sion — ethidsts, lawyers, doctors, 
theologians and academicians — has 
published reports that provide a 
framework within which Ilfe-and- 
death controversies may be resolved. 

If these ethical studies are to be 
transformed into legal guidelines, 
courts need the assistance of legisla- 
tive bodies, better suited to evaluate 
and synthesize social, ethical, medi- 
cal and legal data through hearings. 

Many states, building upon the 
commission’s work, have begun to 
wrestle with these questions. Califor- 
nia adopted the Natural Death Act, 
which permits an adult to execute a 
directive to withhold life-sustaining 
procedures in the event of medical 
tragedy. In ■ New York, Governor 
Cuomo has established the Task' 
Force on Life and the Law to propose 
new legislation and broad policy 
recommendations on such issues as 
living mils, life-sustaining therapies 
and perhaps the most perplexing 
problem — the definition of death. 

It is tempting for society to turn to 
its courts, hoping they will dispense 
Solomonic justice. But the chimerical 
shape of "justice” is often difficult to 
discern... Certainly, judges .cannot 
shrink from their responsfbUitytopfo- 
tect individual liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution — ■ interests that some 
have argued may include the right to 
lead a life, and perhaps die a death, of 
one’s own choosing. Nor may courts 
ignore their duty to preserve an indi- 
vidual's right to life and to medical 
treatment. The task of balancing these 
interests— though perhaps best left to 
one’s personal and theological beliefs 
— has nevertheless been thrust upon 
the judiciary. 

If decisions must ultimately fall to 
tpe courts, judges need the benefit of 
society’s thinking in the form of legist 
lative direction and further medical, 
ethical and legal studies. Until these 
issues have been more thoroughly ex- 
plored, and a firmer set of guidelines 
established, judges must approach 
this undertaking delicately and with 
utmost caution. For, as I once wrote in 
an opinion: “Courts temporal are not 
ideally suited to resolve problems that 
originate in the spiritual realm." □ 
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Terrorism Defeats Reagan 


Washington 

T he United States position on in- 
ternational terrorism has just 
turned to mush. All' of George 
Shultz’s fine oratory about * ‘the ethics 
of power" in striking back at vipers’ 
nests that can be shown to be the 
source of hostage taking arid murder 
stands revealed as so much hot air. 

In recent months, Israel inter- 
cepted two boatloads of terrorists 
from the P.L.O/S "Force 17” who 
were trying to slip into that country to 
kill civilians. A score of these invad- 
ers were lolled, a dozen captured. 

The P.L.O. struck next where Is- 
rael could not defend its nationals, on 
Cyprus. Two Israeli men and one 
woman were held hostage on their 
boat, then brutally murdered, by a hit 
that was then taken into custody 

on that island. _ . 

The members of Force 17 already 
captured by Israel, when shown pic- 
tures of the murderers held on Cy- 
prus, triumphantly identified them as 
fellow members of their eUteforce. 
They trained togethey at the P.L.O. 
camp in Tunisia, current headquar- 
ters of this war against Israel. 

Israel’s legal and moral justifica- 
tion for national self^def««se was^; 
mistakable; the source of the terror 
was sharply defined; the military ne- 
SiV Sr action was dear. Israels 
air arm reached out across the Medi- 
terranean and struck back, destroy- 
ing what the PX-O- thought to be its 
sanctuary in Tunisia. 

At first the White House reaction 
was exactly right: This s trike at the 
source of terror was an understand- 
able, legitimate act of self-defense. In 
facL Israel did what Mr. Reagan so 
often talked of doing, after th «. bo ™ b ’ 
ingofour embassy in Beirut and after 
tte death of 250 peacekeeping ma- 


Betraying 
Israel 
at the U.N. 


rines: hitting tbe identified perpetra- 
tors of crimes swiftly and surgically. 

But then the Arab world got to our 
State Department. Secretary Shultz, 
heretofore a hard-liner on terrorism, 
began waffling; althou^i we did not 
condemn the Israeli retaliation, we did 
not “condone" it. The instruction went 
from Foggy Bottom to the White 
House: Let’s just shut up. Let the Is- 
raelis bear the brunt of terrorist fury. 

The reason for tiptoeing away was 
Simple: Mr. Shultz was fearful that any 
U.S. moral support for the strike might 
cost the lives of American hostages or 
encourage demonstrations at U.S. em- 
bassies. Simply put. he was afraid of 
associating our country with toughness 
toward terrorism. 

The moment of truth came at the 
U.N. Security Council, where Tunisia 
demanded a vote of censure against 
Israel for “an act of armed aggres- 
sion.” Cave in, counseled our new 
Ambassador to the U-N., Vernon Wal- 
ters, fresh from a “silent mission” to 
Damascus. His excuse: we had asked 
Tunisia to provide refuge to the fol- 
lowers of Arafat after their defeat in 
Lebanon, and owed Tunis, support 
when its guests were attacked inside 
that country. 

That is palpable nonsense: Did Mr. 
Reagan commit the U.S. at the time to 
the use of Tunisia as safe haven for the 
laundiing of terrorist attacks? Any na- 


tion that agrees to harbor terrorists 
takes the responsibility for seeing that 
its guests remain peaceful. 

■Israel’s Foreign Minister appealed 
directly to Secretary Shultz to veto the 
corrupt condemnation, just as the U.S. 
in the Ford Administration vetoed a 
similar protest by Uganda after Is- 
rael’s Entebbe raid. Mr. Shamir 
pointed out that a state had a lawful 
right to strike back at centers of terror- 
ism, provided it had given wanting 
a bait its policy and acted with propor- 
tionality. Israel. had done both. 

Mr. Shultz said that the decision was 
up to the President. The Israelis found 
it hard to believe that under Ronald 
Reagan, the United States would per- 
mit the Security Council to condemn its 
ally and call for reparations — for, of 
all things, practicing what the Presi- 
dent and tile Secretary of State have 
been preaching. 

Ambassador Walters, beginning his 
service at the U.N. by sullying a great 
career, provided the necessary fig leaf 
for a sellout -by asking the Arab states 
to remove the words “state terrorism” 
in the resolution, and to change sane- 
tions from mandatory to voluntary. 

Mr, Reagan’s initial resolve col- 
lapsed. He agreed to let our U.N. Am- 
bassador abandon Israel in the Se- 
curity Council, to abstain rather than 
to raise his hand to say do to the notion 
of state sanctuary for killers. 

With consummate hypocrisy, Mr. 
R e a gan 's Ambassador accompanied 
his craven abstention with a press re- 
lease affirming the principle that 
“states subject to terrorist acts may 
respond with appropriate use of force 
to deter these attacks.” 

But we did not pot our vote where our 
mouth was; our ally stands censured 
and betrayed and our nation stands 
shamed by moral cowardice. CJ 



Crises 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 

To imply the possibility of some 
political linkage between the crises in 
Afghanistan and Nicaragua is not the 
'same as to equate morally the roles 
thaf the two superpowers are playing 
in these crises. 

The contrasts could not be sharper. 
Though the United States has applied 
direct economic and. political pres- 
sure on the regime in Managua,- Its 
military leverage has been both indi- 
rect and limited. The Soviet Union, on 
the other band, has used its military 
power directly to impose a regime to 
its own liking on Kabul. 

It needs to be said directly, and 
over and over again, that Soviet 
policy in Afghanistan is the- fourth 
greatest exercise in social holocaust 
of our contemporary age: It ranks 
only after Stalin’s multi million mas- 
sacres, Hitler's genocide and Pol 
Pot’s decimation of the Cambodian 
people. It is, moreover, happening 
right now. 

Moral outrage is a proper response 
— but it must be accompanied by a 
political reaction that involves an ap- 
preciation of political realities and 
even of some parallels between Soviet 
involvement in Afghanistan, and 
American concern about Nicaragua. 

Both small countries are geograph- 
ically close to the respective super- 
powers. Both superpowers first wel- 
comed the interna] upheavals in their 
respective small neighbors — and 
then felt that the upheavals went 
sour. Each superpower fears, or pro- 
fesses to fear, that internal troubles 
within its neighbor will be exploited 
by the other from the outside, as part 
of the superpower conflict. 

Given all of that, it may not be inap- 
propriate to ask if it is possible to con- 
trive arrangements for these two re- 
gions that both superpowers would 
find politically tolerable. It is evident 
that such a solution is the sine qua non 
for any wider Soviet-American ac- 
commodation, creating a somewhat 
more favorable climate for arms con- 
trol talks. 

The search for such accommoda- 
tion must take as its point of depar- 
ture some initially unpalatable propo- 
sitions. The Soviet Union must be con- 
vinced that the United States cannot 
accept indefinite subjugation -of Af- 
ghanistan. Indeed, the continued 
Soviet presence there requires inten- 
sified American aid — tangible and 
political — for the Afghan cause as 
well as a concerted effort to increase 

Zbigniew Brzezinski was Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
affairs from 197 7 to /SSI. This article 
is adapted from a longer essay in the 
forthcoming issue of The National In- 
terest, a new foreign policy maga- 
zine. published in Washington. 


international condemnation of the 
Soviet aggression. Only if both the 
military and the international costs of 
that aggression become prolonged 
and high might the Russians reassess 
their current policy. 

But it is also necessary to demon- 
strate some sensitivity for Soviet 
concern about the pro-Moscow re- 
gime in Managua. It is, after all, 
rather unrealistic to insist that Mos- 
cow accept an outcome in Afghani- 
stan of a type that Washington 
would not be prepared to live with in 
Nicaragua. 

The two situations may Involve not 
only a political parallel but also some 
degree of indirect political linkage. 
To put it differently, a constructive 
solution to the Afghan tragedy has to 
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be based on a formula that the United 
States can also accept in Nicaragua. 
Such a formula should involve, for 
both Afghanistan and Nicaragua, 
“external neutralization and internal 
self-determination. ” 

■ External - neutralization would in- 
volve arrangements to insure that the 
country concerned not become allied 
with forces hostile to the relevant su- 
perpower or engage in political or 
military activities contrary to the re- 
gional interests of that superpower. 
Internal self-determination would 
mean that political arrangements 
within the country correspond to the 
freely expressed views ‘6T the popula- 
tion and that such arrangements 
be at least initially reinforced by ex- 
ternal forces acceptable to, but not 
controlled by. the pertinent super- 
power. 

To achieve the external neutraliza- 
tion of Afghanistan, the United States 
must be ready to participate — with 
the Soviet Union. China, Pakistan, 
Iran and possibly India — in a five- or 
six-power guarantee of the genuine 
neutrality of Afghanistan. Upon the 
conclusion of such a pact, all Soviet 
forces would have to be withdrawn 


Brian Cronin 


from Afghanistan on a relatively 
short timetable. 

Some additional arrangements — 
probably the deployment of an inter- 
national peacekeeping force — would 
also be necessary to assure the Rus- 
sians that their departure would not 
prompt immediate massacres of the 
pro-Soviet minority in Afghanistan. 
Such a force could be drawn from Is- 
lamic countries not unfriendly to the 
Soviet Union and net unacceptable to 
the United States — perhaps Algeria, 
Syria and even Libya. 

In Nicaragua, external neutraliza- 
tion would involve the removal of all 
foreign military and secret police 
personnel, notably from the Soviet 
bloc, and the end of the importation of 
military equipment from countries 
hostile to the United States. The Con- 
tadora countries — Mexico, Venezue- 
la, Colombia and Panama — could in- 
sure a genuinely neutral status for 
Nicaragua and monitor the opening 
up of the Nicaraguan political pro- 
cess, including, at some point, free 
and uninhibited elections. 

Should such elections return Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra to 
power, the United States would be 
obligated to accept the outcome, pro- 
vided the overall formula continued 
to be respected. An American pledge 
formally reinforcing the regional 
guarantee of Nicaraguan neutrality 
might also be an appropriate part of 
the arrangement. 

To be sure, nothing may come of 
this, if the Soviet Union is both deter- 
mined to control Afghanistan and not 
particularly interested in any serious 
improvement of relations with the 
United States. But that hypothesis 
can be tested in action. 

That would require .continued 
United States pressure on Nicaragua, 
making it evident that Washington is 
not prepared to accept the status quo 
or a reinforcement of the Soviet pres- 
ence in Central America. It would 
also require continued support for Af- 
ghan resistance and intensified ef- 
forts -to '-dramatize the genocidal 
scale of the Soviet “pacification” 
■policies. 

It would, however, also require a 
willingness to talk to the Soviet 
Union about both Afghanistan and 
Nicaragua, holding out the prospect 
of regional accommodations that 
could pave the way also to further 
improvement in the American- 
Soviet relationship. A negative 
Soviet response to a concrete pro- 
posal along these lines would speak 
loudly for Itself. □ 
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Riches of Mogul 
India Bring Alive 
Akbar’s Dynasty 



This water color of a dervish is part of the display of 
paintings, miniatures, coins, carpets and sculpture created 
during the rein of the 1 6th-century Mogul emperor Akbar 
at his capital, F atehpur-Sikri. 


Arts & 

Leisure 


By SANJOY HAZARIKA 


S ome years ago, while at 
high school in Shillong, a 
hill town in India's remote 
northeast, I became fasci- 
nated by the Mogul Em- 
peror Akbar. arguably the greatest 
member of the dynasty that ruled the 
Indian subcontinent from the 16th to 
the 18th centuries. 

One of the things about Akbar that 
appealed to me as a young man —and 

still does — was his life of great ad- 
venture and romance. His story has 
all the ingredients of a best seller and 
more — drama and love, pomp and 
pageantry, a glittering court, palace 
intrigues, a large harem and military 
and political power. 

Bom in a desert tent when his fa- 
ther, the Emperor Humayun, was a 
refugee, ousted from his throne and 
pursued by his enemies, he rose to be- 
come the greatest of the great 
Moguls. He extended his frontiers 
from Kabul in the north to the Deccan 
Plateau in the south and across to 
Bengal in the west. And he was 
among the first of the subcontinent’s 
rulers to have a vision of a united 
India. 

There was high drama in the way 
he secured his kingdom and won the 
allegiance of his Hindu subjects, the 
first time any Moslem ruler had done 
so in nearly eight centuries. He was a 
brilliant general who always sought 
the thick of battle. He was also a tre- 
mendously powerful man physically. 
Once lie picked up a young man — a 
potential rival — and hurled him off a 
high balcony; when that failed to kill 
him, so the story goes, Akbar dragged 
him back to the balcony and threw, 
him down a second time. 

This ruler, and the rich and glitter- 
ing world he reigned over, will come 
to life in an exhibit called "Akbar’s 
India: Art from the Mughal City of 
Victory," which starts Thursday at 
the Asia Society in New York. The ex- 
hibit, which is part of the city’s Festi- 
val of India celebration, continues 
until Jan. 5, 1986. 

The 81 items on display — paint- 
ings, miniatures, gold coins, carpets 
and sculpture created during Akbar’s 
15-year reign at the capital he created 


at Fatehpur-Slkri — not only give a 
portrait of a ruler and his age, they 
also suggest the cultural richness of 
his kingdom, for Akbar, despite his 
lack of formal education, was an im- 
portant patron of the arts. 

The exhibit also includes paintings 
on cloth and paper from periods prior 
to Akbar’s, such as the era of his 
grandfather, Babur, the founder of 
the Mogul dynasty- Images of 
scholars and teachers, poets and 
painters, travelers and soldiers, 
courtesans and aristocrats suggest 
the flavor of that earlier age. 

Many images in the exhibit show 
scenes from the life of Akbar, from 
his childhood to his later years; be is 
seen in military campaigns, in 
prayer, supervising the Construction 
of his new capital and astride an ele- 
phant. 

As a youth, Akbar was fond of wres- 
tling, bunting and playing chess and 
polo: a small watercolor from the Ak- 
barnama, the official biography of 
the emperor, shows him as a 3-year- 
old child, in a wrestling contest with a 
cousin in a garden near Kabul. An- 
other watercolor presents Akbar at 
age 13, hunting on horseback. This 
hunt is said to have taken place on the 
day his father regained his lost 
throne. A few months later, Akbar’s 
father died after falling down a stair- 
case, leaving a shaky empire as the 
son’s uncertain legacy. 

Akbar’s military prowess is also 
depicted. A watercolor shows him at- 
tacking the fortress at Chittorgarfa, 
which he subdued in a conflict that re- 
sulted in much bloodshed. The image 
depicts an accidental explosion that 
resulted in hundreds of deaths ; 
Akbar, shown in the bottom left-band 
comer, directs the operations as the 
sky turns red and orange with flames. 
Thousands of valiant Rajputs — the 
renowned Hindu soldiers of the area 
— were put to the sword during this 
conflict, in which Akbar achieved one 
of his most significant victories, one 
that chroniclers and historians say 
paved the way for stablizing his em- 
pire. 

But the exhibit does much more 
than simply present images from the 
emperor’s life. It also paints a vivid 
picture of an age: one sees portraits 
of soldiers and singers, painters and 


courtesans, mullahs and murderers. 
There are Hindus among the painters 
represented, indicating the liberal- 
ism of the emperor, and scenes from 
Hindu mythology. There are also rep- 
resentations of the Madonna and 
child and of angels set in a Mogul 
landscape — obviously copies from 
European prints. 

Although Akbar once declared that 
a monarch must constantly be on the 
lookout for fresh conquests, "other- 
wise his enemies would rise in arms 


against him," he also encouraged 
craftsmen and artisans, poets and 
mystics, builders and singers. Be- 
cause of his natural bait for learning 
and his prodigious memory, he could 
hold prolonged discussions with 
scholars, intellectuals and holy men, 
and his creative instincts and patron- 
age drew some of the best painters 
and craftsmen of the East to his 
court. 

An able administrator, a brilliant 
and innovative general, a religious 


liberal and a statesman, Akbar was 
also the first of the great Mogul build- 
ers. At the age of 29, he ordered the 
construction of a new capital at the 
dusty village of Sikri in northern 
India, 24 miles from the earlier capi- 
tal at Agra. The capital stood at Sikri, 
which Akbar renamed Fatehpur- 
Sikri (City of Victory), from 1571 to 
1585. 

At Fatehpur-Sikri, Akbar person- 
ally supervised the construction of a 
magnificent, sprawling complex. His 
personal interest can be seen in a 
watercolor, the work of three Hindu 
artists, in which the emperor is 
shown inspecting the work of stone- 
masons. 

A British traveler who visited 
Fatehpur-Sikri, as well as Agra, de- 
scribed both as "very great cities, ei- 
ther of them much greater than Lon- 
don." In Fatehpur-Sikri there are pal- 
aces — for the emperor, for his 
queens — a hall for public audiences, 
marble tombs and mosques and a 


huge Parcheesi board built into a red 
sandstone square where the emperor 
and his nobles could direct the move- 
ment of courtesans who served as liv- 
ing pieces. Fatehpur-Sikri ’s sand- 
stone and marble architecture re- 
flects elements of Hindu style and 
Mogul geometry. 

Chroniclers say that Akbar’s years 
at Fatehpur-Sikri were the most pro- 
ductive and creative for the arts dur- 
ing his 49-year reign, and this burst of 
creativity is reflected in the Asia 
Society show. 

One of Akbar’s most popular qual- 
ities was his encouragement of reli- 
gious debate among theologians at 
the House of Worship, known as the 
Ibadat Khana. There Jesuit priests, 
Persian mullahs, pundits from the 
Jain sect and Hindu scholars sought 
to outwit one another and to impress 
the emperor. The Jesuits even hoped 
at one point that he would embrace 
Christianity. One painting depicts a 


debate between the Jesuits and the 
mullahs in which the mullahs de- 
clined a challenge from the Jesuits to 
test their faith by walking on fire. 

Elsewhere in the exhibit one can 
also see a watercolor of a dervish, or 
wandering mystic of the Sufi cult, 
members of which often visited the 
imperial court; a pair - of heavy 
bronze and gilded lion heads, which 
may have decorated the prow or stern 
of a ship, and coins, reflecting one of 
Akbar’s major reforms — he over- 
hauled his country's monetary sys- 
tem and became the first ruler in 
northern India to mint gold coins. 
Also on display are works from the 
imperial library, Including minia- 
tures depicting medieval poets and a 
painting showing a visit by Akbar to 
the shrine of a Moslem saint. 

Interestingly, the exhibit opens ex- 
actly 400 years after Akbar, troubled 
by revolts in other parts of the coun- 
try, left his new capital for Lahore. 


He never returned to Fatehpur-Sikri, 
although toward the end of his reign 
he relocated his court at nearby Agra. 

Even after Akbar’s death in 1605, 
Fatehpur-Sikri continued to hold an 
important place in the Mogul empire 
and was often visited by royalty. 
Under the last of the great emperors, 
however, the bigot and ascetic Au- 
rangzeb, the city lost Its significance 
and became the isolated place it is to- 
day. 

But in its time Fatehpur-Sikri was 
home to some of the finest artisans, 
singers and scholars of the East and 
dazzled the world with a profusion of 
creativity and liberalism. In some 
ways it represents the greatness of 
Akbar’s .legacy- Isolated and strad- 
dling the vast, fiat plains of northern 
India, Fatehpur-Sikri perhaps sym- 
bolically reflects Akbar’s unique 
place in history — peerless among his 
contemporaries and a legend to the 
generations that followed him. 


There was high drama in the way 
Akbar secured his kingdom and won 
the allegiance of his subject. 


The Play Mozart Didn’t Write 
Makes a Rare Appearance 


By RANDALL SHORT 


W hen Circle in the 
Square opens its 35th 
season Thursday with 
Andrei Serban’s pro- 
duction of Pierre- 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais's 
"Marriage of Figaro," an acknowl- 
edged classic of world drama will re- 
ceive one of its rare outings on the 
New York stage. For "Figaro,’’ a tap- 
estry of farce and polemic that alter- 
nately satirizes and condemns the 
privileged state of 18th-century 
France’s anclen regime, has not been 
seen here in a major production since 
it was peformed at the City Center in 
1964 by Jean -Lou is Barrault, Made- 
leine Renaud and the Th6£tre de 
France. 

The reason for the play’s neglect? 
In a word: Mozart. The master’s 
opera, “Le Nozze di Figaro," is one of 
the great comic glories of Western 
musical culture. And surely no one 
can regret that Mozart and his libret- 
tist, Lorenzo da Ponte, casting about 
in 1786 for a dramatic foundation for a 
new opera, look note of a two-year-old 
play that had all Paris clamoring for 
seats in the Theatre Francaise and 
transformed it to their own purposes. 

Genius, as it will, eclipsed talent al- 
most immediately; Mozart’s opera, 
rather than Beaumarchais's play, be- 
came what one meant when referring 
to "Figaro," a situation that remains 
virtually unchanged 200 years later. 
("The Barber of Seville," Beaumar- 
chais's first play about his proletar- 
ian hero — there are three, of which 
the "Marriage’ 1 is the second — un- 
derwent similar adaptation at the 
hands of Rossini in 1775, and disap- 
peared just as promptly from the non- 
musical stage.) 

That is unfortunate, because "The 
Marriage of Figaro” possesses an im- 
portance all its own in the histories of 
both drama and politics. Its protago- 
nist, a valet tryirtg to find happiness 
and better his position in the world, is 
the French farce tradition’s response 
to the Enlightenment of Diderot and 
Voltaire. Figaro is not one of 
Moli&re’s glib, wisecracking ser- 
vants; rather, he is the new man, low. 
born but graced with intelligence and 
pluck, climbing his way toward an 
aristocracy based on merit rather 
than inheritance. 

Figaro ("Thrown alone Into the 
black sea of humanity, I survived on 
wit and cunning”) represents the first 
depiction in modem drama of a com- 
moner's attempts to climb the social 
ladder — and represents, too, more 
than a little of the up-and-down for- 


Randalt Short is a New York writer 
and critic. 
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Beaumarchais — His hero 
was arevolutionaiy. 


tunes of his passionate, self-contra- 
dictory creator. Son of a watchmak- 
er, musician and secretary to Louis 
XV, banker and gunrunner to the 
American Revolution, a self-made 
political zealot who fought fiercely to 
incite a revolution in France but died 
confused and embittered by the 
bloody results, Beaumarchais wrote 
his most famous character’s 
speeches in blood and tears as well as 
ink: “Ambitious out of vanity, hard 
working when necessary, lazy when- 
ever possible. Fast talker when in 
trouble, poet when time permits, mu- 
sician when occasion demands, lover 
on and off. I have seen everything, 
done everything, exhausted every- 
thing. Every illusion has been shat- 
tered and I am disillusioned! Disillu- 
sioned! Disillusioned!" 

Few events in theatrical history 
can have had such fateful effect as 
the sound of those spiteful, sardonic 
words upon the audiences that gath- 
ered to hear Beaumarchais’s play 
performed in 1784. At a time when 
dissatisfaction with the monarchy 
was at its worst, "Figaro” served the 
incipient French Revolution much as 
Thomas Paine's "Common Sense" 
served America’s — as populariza- 
tion of ideas that focused resentment 
against a moneyed, corrupt aristoc- 
racy and sent protesters into the 
streets. "To arms!” cried Camille 
Desmoulins, the revolutionary and 
poet, jumping onstage to take Beau- 
marchais's arm at the conclusion of 
the. first performance of the play. 
"The hour has come!” 

AH this from a farce ? Well, yes and 
no. Audiences at Circle in the Square, 
watching a cast that includes An- 
thony Heald, Dana Ivey, Mary Eliza- 
beth Mastrantonio and Christopher 
Reeve, will find no lack of such farci- 
cal conventions as characters hiding 
under beds and in closets, mistaken 
identities, double-edged conversa- 
tions and overheard assignations. 
Nonetheless, says. Richard Nelson, 
translator and adapter for this pro- 


duction, "For all the comic hi jinks, it 
is at bottom a seriously political 
play.” 

Mr. Nelson's interest in “Figaro," 
which has consumed a considerable 
number of his working hours over the 
past three years, dates from a 1972 
visit to London during which he 
viewed Jonathan Miller's acclaimed 
production at the National Theater. 

“I was just bowled over by it," Mr. 
Nelson recalled, “by the daring, the 
chances the writer had taken, the 
mixture of styles." Thus began a 10- 
year involvement with the play — re- 
search, the evaluation of available 
translations, queries to producing di- 
rectors at regional theaters around 
the country — that finally paid off in 
1982. Mr. Nelson, at that time, was 
employed as principal dramaturg at 
the Tyrone Guthrie Theater in Min- 
neapolis, which is headed by the 
Rumanian director Liviu Ciulei, 
whose reputation is based on vigor- 
ous, postmodern interpretations of 
the classics. Mr. Ciulei arranged a 
meeting between Mr. Nelson and a 
fellow Rumanian, Andrei Serban, 
which resulted in the Guthrie’s com- 
missioning a wholly new translation 
of "Figaro” from Mr. Nelson to be 
produced at the Guthrie under Mr. 
Serban’s direction. 

“I’m not an opera buff at all,” said 
Mr. Nelson, who studiously avoided 
contact with Mozart during his work 
on Beaumarchais’s text and claims, 
even now, to know no more than a few 
scattered “bits and pieces” of the 
opera. He preferred, he said, while 
adapting from a literal English ren- 
dering prepared by himself and the 
Guthrie literary staff, “to come to the 
original with as unbiased an eye as 
possible.” 

Asked how his and Mr. Serban’s re- 
gard of “Figaro” might have 
changed in the three years separating 
the Guthrie production and the 
present one, Mr. Nelson said: ”! 
guess you could say in a general way 
that our sense of genuine outrage be- 
neath all the funny business has 
sharpened a bit. In the first produc- 
tion, both factors had equal impor- 
tance as we went about the business 
of discovering all the riches that the 
play contained. After living with it for 
awhile, though, the darker colors — 
Figaro's disillusionment with the 
world of politics — just seemed to be- 
come more interesting, more essen- 
tial.” 

Mr. Nelson also feels that the play’s 
sensibility parallels his own as one 
who was shaped by the political 
events of the 1960s. “To grow up with 
a sense of overpowering social 
change just on the horizon, and then 
to spend years and years watching it 
not happen; that's Figaro’s experi- 
ence. too. and you — I — can’t help 
but sympathize." 
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academic think tank on national strategy issues. Headed by former 
Cabinet member and former Director of Military Intelligence Aharon Yariv, the 
centre provides strategic assessments and views on matters of Israeli, Middle 
East and international security. ' 

The Jaffee Centre is now preparing its 1985 publication plan, which includes four- 
120 page in-depth studies dealing with some of the most pressing issues in 
international affairs today and the 1985 edition of the Middle East Military 
Balance. Now in its third year this annual is considered the most detailed data 
base and analysis of military forces in the Middle East available for public 
distribution. 

The Jerusalem Post printers and distributors of these JCSS publications, offers 
you the following series at a special subscription rate, 50% off the single copy 
price, and at a special pre-publication package rate together with the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance. Each of the books will be sent to you upon publication in 
the coming months. 

Nimrod Novik, The First Reagan Administration and Middle East Realities. 

Traces the development of Reagan's Middle East policy from early reaction to’ 
the Carter approach, and concludes by suggesting lessons learned as the second 
Reagan administration began. 


Anat Kurz and Ariel Merari, ASALA: Irrational 
Terror or Political Tool. 

An in-depth study of the Armenian terrorist 
organization ten years after the start of its activities, 
tracing the unique factors that brought about 
Armenian terrorism three generations after the 
genocide. 

Efraim Karsh, The CautiousBear: Soviet Military 
Engagement in Middle East Wars since 1967. 

A thorough analysis of the nature and characteristics 
of Soviet military intervention in Middle East wars 
since the late Sixties, outlining possible scenarios of 
Soviet military intervention in a future Arab-lsraeli 
war. 


Shmuel Meir, Strategic implications of the 
New Oil Reality. 

An analysis of the recent trends in the world oil 
market: the rise of non-OPEC suppliers, 
conservation steps initiated after the crises of 1973 
and 1979 and the industrialized West's strategic 
reserve policy. M ■ 

The recently published 1984 Middle East Military 
Balance is also available separately or at a special 
package price together with the set of four 1984 
JCSS papers. 


To: JCSS, do The Jerusalem Post, 

P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 

Please send me the items marked below. 

Enclosed is my cheque for IS , made out to 

The Jerusalem Post 

□ I would like to receive the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance and the four 
Studies of the 1 985 JCSS series for the 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE of IS 59,500 

Name 


□ I would like to receive only the four 
Studiesof the 1985 JCSS seriesfor is 29 , 95 a 

Please also send methefollowino 1984 
JCSS publications: 

□ 1984 Middle East Military 
Balance IS 44,015 

□ 1984 JCSS Papers {set of four) IS 15 09 3 

□ 1984 Middle East Military Balance and 
set of papers atthe Special Package 
Price of IS 51,179 


Address — 

City Zip Tel 

The above prices will remain valid pending any government approved price rise. 
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IT IS the last place in Jerusalem one 
would expect to find romance - a 
grim, battleship-grev neighbour- 
hood that still looks like the front- 
line fortification it once was. Linger- 
ing associations with crime and other 
social problems have left it a social 
outcast in the midst of the bright new 
neighbourhoods that sprang up 
around it once the dangerous border 
it guarded disappeared in the Six 
Day War. 

Yet here in the heart of the 
>; Shmuel Hanavi quarter, a husband- 
■i wife architectural team has found 
the opportunity to strike a dazzling 
blow for non-functional whimsey 
that they hope will encourage the 
return of romance to Israeli 
architecture. 

Rumanian -bom A din a and Lou 
Gelehrter have transformed the 

* appearance of two of the drabshikun 

buildings of Shmuel Hanavi from 
neo-Maginot Line to flam-. 
' boyant Mississippi River boats, 
which draw smiles of astonishment 
and pleasure from passers-by. They 
have also added in the process 16 
l square metres of floor space to each 
* r' of the 1 10 apartments involved — an 
increase of 30 per cent for each 
apartment- in what may be the most 
innovative slam renewal 
' architecture ever carried out in 
Israel. 

“We’ve become a sad country be- 
cause Israel and the Zionist move- 
ment have lost their romance,” says 
. Lou, who immigrated with his wife 
in 1972. “We’ve got to restore it. 
Once you take the romance out of 
the state you take the romance out of 
everything done here, including 
architecture. Instead of remaining 
romantic, architects have become 

* businessmen - unsuccessful 

* businessmen. Our objective here 
was to break out of the anonymity of 
modern architecture. We wanted to 
create shining buddings that are the 
opposite of anonymous. Modern 
architecture is functional. We 
wanted to show the beauty of the 

. unnecessary. We are into die post- ' 
modern." 


mail 


The couple are now exploring the 
possibility with the Housing Ministry 
of extending individual treatment to 
the remaining 20 shikun buddings in 
Shmuel Hanavi. 

The neighbourhood was built in 
die early 1960s on the border of the 
divided city, as part of the govern- 
ment’s policy of creating a living wall 
along (he border to seal off infiltra- 
,tion and to assert sovereignty to the 
. jdge of Israeli territoty. Located 
opposite the most formidable Jorda- 
nian army position in the dty - 
Ammunition Hid - the buddings’ 
walls were budt of thick reinforced 
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IF PRIME MINISTER Shimon 
Peres’s group of “bright boys” - his 
young political advisers - look-as if 
they are even more motivated than 
before (if that were possible), then 
an American behavioural psycho- 
logist may have something to do with 
it. 

Dr. Robert Lorber met with the 
prime minister's advisory group, in- 
dividually and together, to take a 
look at how the men are working 
together, at their efficiency and 
Effectiveness, and to point out ways 
of improving their basic task of sup- 
porting the prime minister and the 
party. 

“In all the 11 years I’ve been 
working in productivity improve- 
ment, in businesses all over the 
world. I've rarely found a group that 
works so well together as this one,” 
Lorber told The Jerusalem Post dur- 
ing his visit to Israel. “They trust 
each other, they work very wed 
together, there’s no conflict and they 
are unusually supportive of each 
other. They’re not competitive with- 
in the group- simply concerned that 


YOU HAVE j ust started school, my 
child, and from your own imma to 
your last auntie they have told you 
that you are a Big Boy Now. You will 
soon discover, if you haven’t 
already, that it simply isn’t so. When 
you look about you in the play- 
ground, you see masses of children, 
almost ad of them bigger than you, 
and if you don’t take care, they’ll 
knock you over. You are small fry 
and you don’t count, and that's the 
truth" of it. 




But take heart, little one. because 
vyrhing is forever. Slowly but surely 
your status wdl change: in only one 
year you wdl be in second grade, and 
that is some improvement already, 
and before you know it, you’ll be an 
eighth-grader - a very, very impor- 
tant person at school who is looked 
up to by ad the kids. 

Make the most of it, child, for it 
won’t last: one more year, and you'll 
be back at the bottom. You’d start 
high school, a mere baby to all those 
grownups of 17 and IS whom you 


\ may admire at a distance but who 


won't look at you twice, because 
«nce again you don't count. Still, this 
time it will only take three years to 
become the creme de la creme, the 


* one whose hairstyle is copied and 
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Putting on a bold front 


The Post’s Abraham Rabinovich, describes the transformation of two buddings in a distressed Jerusalem neighbourhood. Aliza Auerbach took the pictures 


concrete against shelling, the win- 
dows were kept small and placed 
high in the walls against sniping and 
the roofs were fitted with ma chin e 
gun slits. 


When war came in 1967. Shmuel 
Hanavi -served as the jumping off 
point for the paratroop battalion 
that captured Ammunition HOI. At 
war’s end, the forward-most budd- 
ings were shell-battered and ballet- 
pocked but they bad carried out their 
mission at the moment of testing 
exactly as planned. 


Its heroic role completed, the 
neighbourhood dwindled into a 
dour-looking enclave on the fringe 
of booming north Jerusalem — a dear- 
ness little relieved by cosmetic 
touches like the planting of green- 
ery. It was another such attempt at 
cosmetics - an attempt to hide the 
neighbourhood’s han g in g laundry - 
that led to the total face-lifting of 
Blocks 115 and 116. 



Lou Gelehrter 


“The new neighbourhoods budt 
around it - Ma’alot Dafna and 


Ramat Eshkol 4 - emphasized the 
ugliness of the Shmuel Hanavi build- 


dry problem.” Unlike tbe surround- 
ing neighbourhoods, Shmuel Hanavi 
did not have false fronts behind 
which laundry could be hidden from 
view. Dangling in the air. people's 
drying clothes were like flags proc- 
laiming social inferiority. 

Adina’s first proposals included 
colourful systems with flower boxes 
and fibreglass facades that intro- 
duced a startling element of playful- 
ness into what looked like a max- 
imum security wing operated by a 
particularly repressive regime. 

“I wanted to introduce vertical 
elements that would break the loog 
facade and completely change the 
proportions of the buildings.'' says 
Adina. Housing Ministry officials 
who saw Adina's sketches decided in 
1982 to ask the Gelehrters to utilize 
their imagination not only in chang- 
ing image but substance as well by 
expanding the small apartments, 
many of which housed large families. 


changes before they can be ex- 
ecuted, a strong committee was 
essentia] to obtain approval. 



Cost of the project, including 
adding another room to the 54- 
square-roetre apartments, came to 
some S10.000 per unit. Of this, one 
quarter was met by the Washington, 
D.C. Jewish community under Pro- 
ject Renewal, one quarter directly 
by tbe Housing Ministry and one- 
half by the residents, who received 
attractive mortgages, which have 
carrying charges of only IS17.000 per 
month. 


Work began a year ago and is now 
nearing completion. Using white, 
pre-cast elements; the Gelehrters 
have transformed tbe buddings into 
cousins - cheerful, Bohemian 
cousins of adjacent, . upwardly 
Adina Gelehrter mobile Ma’alot Dafiia. They bear no 

evident blood relationship anymore 
closest to Ma'alot Dafiia. because with tbe other Shmuel Hanavi 


says Lou. “We were asked to 


find a solution to the han ging Iaim- 


IT WAS decided to start with two 
buildings. The choice fell on the two 


they happened to have strong house blocks. 


committees. Since aD residents of a 
building have to agree to such 


The vertical elements masking the 
laundry have been capped above tbe 


each one succeeds in the task 
assigned him.” 

“Ldrber and his partner,- H. -Kef - 
Kamai. who are founders and direc- 
tors of the firm of R. Lorber and • 
Associates, Strategic Productivity 
Systems of California, were asked by 
the Anti-Defaination League, 
whose assistant director in Jeru- 
salem, Roberta Fahn Reisman, has- 
known. Lorber for many years, if 
they would come to Israel in an 
advisory capacity. Lorber, a Jew 
who feels very dose to Israel, was 
glad to accept, and the two men 
donated their time. 

As well as meeting with Peres' 
boys, chiefly political adviser 
Nimrod Novik and Government 
Secretary Yossi Beilin, Lorber and 
Kamai also met with a group of 
leaders of Israel's industry - men like 
Koor chairman Naftali Blumenthal, 
Israel Manufacturers’ Association 
director-general Amnon Tiebourg. 
Osem’s Dan Proper and the chair- 
man^ or presidents of other com- 
panies such as Zim, El Al, Intel, 
KenesandEIol. 



By JOANNA YEHDEL / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


The basis for Lorberis reputation 
is a book that has sold about five 
million copies and has been re- 
printed in 25 languages: The One 
Minute Manager , which has just 
come out in Hebrew. Lorber and 
associate author Kenneth Blan- 
chard, have now come out with a 
sequel, which looks as if it is going to 
break the first book's record. Called 
Putting the One minute Manager to 
Work , has so for sold half a million 
copies. 


A 3 8- YEAR-OLD father of two, 
Lorber explained the philosophy be- 
hind his two books: “I started a 
productivity improvement company 
in 1975 in California, which focused 
on tailing the human resources of a 
company and improving productiv- 


ity. measured by profits. Most im- 
portant was being sensitive to the 
human resource. This was the basis 
of the first book.” 

Lorber and his associates go into a 
firm and assess all the elements that 
go into making a profit, in particular 
what he calls “the people impact.” 

“We look at the six primary sys- 
tems that affect human performance 
- accountability, data, feedback, 
recognition, training and com- 
munications. What do these six sys- 
• terns mean? 

Accountability. Does everyone 
really know what they're responsible 
for and tbe priorities? ‘It’s more 
important that people are doing the 
right things than that they are just 
doing things right,” says Lorber. 

Data. What information is there 


for measuring a performance? Who 
sees that information and what is 
done with it? 

Feedback. This is important be- 
cause it tells people how they are 
doing in their job performance. 

Recognition. If someone is doing a 
good or bad job, what happens? 
What are the consequences of doing 
a good or a bad job? 

This is particularly important, ■ 
Lorber stressed. “When someone 
works there are three things that can 
happen (in reaction) - something 
good, something bad, or nothing. . 
The majority of the time, nothing 
happens. So a worker finds that the 
effort is not worth it. Or he only gets 
reprimanded when something goes 
wrong.” 

Training systems. These can be 


technical such as makin g sure that all 
the people have the skills necessary 
to perform. Or they can-be manage-, 
nal - when we promote someone, we 
must teach them to be managers, to 
delegate. 

Communications. Internally, 
within a company, these tell tbe staff 
where the company's going, and how 
each individual can feel a part of it. 
Externally, they mean what is the 
company’s image, how does it treat 
its customers? 

Once Lorber does an analysis, his 
firm then teaches a company’s man- 
agement to implement these six sys- 
tems so that the firm can use them 
when the advisers have left 

Out of his experiences in the pro- 
ductivity field came the One-Minute 
Manager books. 

Why “one minute?” 

“Managers are so busy. When we 
say, you’ve got to praise, you’ve got 
to correct people, we’re basically 
saying, it’s simple, it only takes a 
minute.” 

But, Lorber stresses, “It must be. 
honest sad sincere and based on 


Enjoy Learning Hebrew 


RANDOMALIA 
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gestures aped, the observed of all 
observers. Don’t let it go to your 
head, for no sooner will you have 
graduated than the army will grab 
you and whoops! - there goes your 
glory. 

The trouble with being a new 
recruit is not just that you are the 
lowest of the low, whom even the. 
dumbest lance-corporal can treat 
like dirt, but that the whole world 
can see it at a glance. Not only your 
shoulders and sleeves, even your cap 
is unmarked. You have no stripe yet, 
no badge, no insignia. You are 
doomed to walk this earth in your 
bare khaki, and more naked and 
exposed than that I hope you will 
never feel. 


NOW let’s skip one swing of the 
pendulum - veteran sokfrer to first 
year university student, say - and tefs 
have you start a career. What shall 
you be? An untried engineer? A raw 
archeologist? A young hospital in- 
tern? A beginning glassblower? 
Whatever it is, you can bet your Hfc- 
that everyone around you will know 


better than you how to build a 
’ bridge, .identify a Bronze Age jar, 
set a teg, blow a glass. Oh well, yon 
' know the rules of the game by now: 
in another ten years you will be an 
■ old hand in your profession, and in 
20 or 30 you may well be foe absolute 
tops, an eminent professor, say, 
whom everyone listens to in awe, or 
even just a rnn-of-the-mS professor 
who can nonetheless lay down the 
law to all tbe young’nns. 

" You think that’s it? You are up 
there for good? Not if you grow to 
ripe old age and retire to an old folk's 
home, or a Golden Age Residence 
as it’s nowadays called. You will be a 
beginner all over again, one who 
won’t dare call the director by his 
first name yet, who doesn’t know it’s 
unwise to sit by old Mrs. Cohen in 
the dining hall, because foe’ll jabber 
your head off, and who rashly joins 
the folk-dancing group., unaware 
that the true aristocracy of the place 
all belong tp .foe Bible study circle 
and look with scorn upon the dan- 
cers. You’ll learn, though. Or 
perhaps, having come such a long 
way from that first grader in the 
playground, having seesawed be- 
tween the top and foe bottom so 
often, grandpa, it will all be the same 
toyou. 


Learn modem Hebrew at home with unique cassette programmes based on interesting, contemporary 
material: Jewish holidays, interviews with Israelis, literary and musical selections, Israeli songs and menus 
— all in easy Hebrew for beginners with a vocabulary of only 500 words, and for the more advanced, with a 
vocabulary of 1500 words. ’ 

Shalom From Jerusalem for beginners — 10 one-hour cassettes with accompanying booklets of foe 
entire Hebrew text with new words translated into English, french, Dutch and Spanish. 15 120,960; trial 
programme (1 cassette) IS 15,545 


Shalom From Jerusalem — advanced I — 10 cassettes with authentic radio recordings in regular 
Hebrew on one side and easy Hebrew on theotherwith booklets ofthe entire text and translation of difficult 
words IS 120,960; trial programme (1 cassette) IS 15,545 


Shalom From Jerusalem — advanced II — 10 new cassettes of radio 
recordings plus booklets with translation of difficult words 
Into English, French, Spanish and Russian, IS 120,960; trial 
programme (1 cassette) IS 15,545 
Ail prices include VAT. 


Shalom From Jerusalem is a joint production of 
Kol Israel, the World Zionist Organization and 
Rolnik Publishers. 
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To: BOOKS, The Jeiiisalem Post, , 

P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem 91000. 

I would like to learn Hebrew at home. Please send me "Shalom From Jerusalem* 
indicated below. I enclose a cheque for IS. including postage and VAT. 


Beginners Advanced Series I 

□ 10 programmes + □. 10 programmes + 

"Hebrew Through "Hebrew Through 

Comics" Comics" 

□ 1 trial programme □ 1 trial programme 


Advanced Series R 

□ 10 programmes + 
"Hebrew Through 
Comics" 

□ 1 trial programme 


□ Advanced Series I -f- 8 

'with 2 bonus 
programmes (22 
. . cassettes) IS 205,-640 

All three programmes, 

IS 289,140 


ADDRESS - 

CITY CODE.. . 

The above prices will remain valid pending any government approved price rise. 


roofline with arches looking like the 
tops of paddlewheels. which break 
the horizontal line of the long build- 
ings. The common portico at the foot 
ofthe building- a drab, noisy space - 
has been eliminated, and separate 
entrances provided to each group of 
apartments. French windows have 
replaced the bunker-like openings 
and a small ceramic inlay - a diffe- 
rent colour for each building - deco- 
rates the facades beneath mock 
arches. “It was our intention to 
amuse.” says Adina. 

Rina Zamir, responsible for Pro- 
ject Renewal on behalf of the Hous- 
ing Ministry, says (hat other build- 
ings in Shmuel Hanavi will receive 
similar treatment if all occupants of 
those buildings support it. 


The changing physical image of 
the neighbourhood, say residents, 
reflects a change in its character. 
“The bad elements have grown up. 
moved out to the new neighbour- 
hoods or turned religious.” says one 
long-time resident. “There's been 
no atmosphere of violence for six or 
seven years.” 


Says the vivacious committee 
chairman of Block 1 15. Tami Yitzha- 
ld: “People here love the neighbour- 
hood. People are warm. Your joys 
and your sorrows are shared bv 
everyone.” What residents do find 
disturbing, she said, is foe social 
distance from residents of Ramat 
Eshkol and Ma'alot Dafna, encoun- 
tered particularly in school meet- 
ings. “You can be having a nice 
conversation with another mother, 
and she asks where you live. When 
' you say Shmuel Hanavi. her tone 
changes.” Will the new appearance 
of Shmuel Hanavi change that atti- 
tude? “I hope it does.” 

The Gelehrters are convinced that 
the long-scorned neighbourhood 
will become one of Jerusalem's de- 
sirable quarters because of its ren- 
novation and its walking-distance 
relation to downtown. Ninety per 
cent of foe occupants of the two 
buildings have taken foe opportunity 
of foe renovation to modernize the 
interior of their apartments. 

Imaginative architecture is not a 
matter of money, says Adina. 
“There are those who say. These 
people don't deserve good 
architecture. They're dirty. They 
throw garbage.' I say they do de- 
serve it. You've got to show them 
something nice, not just give them a 
few more metres of space. You’ve 
got to use all foe imagination and 
creative ability you would use in 
budding a house for yourself. We're 
dealing here with the image people 
have of their neighbourhood and of 
themselves.” 


truth. Otherwise it’s not worth it.” 

The three secrets of the “one- 
minute” idea are one-minute _goal 
setting, one-minute praising and 
one-minute reprimanding.” 

Does be mean that praise and 
reprimand should only last a mi- 
nute? “Oh no, but it only takes a 
minute for a boss or section head to 
learn to use these skills.'' 

The two American experts see a 
difference between the business 
world and foe political field in terms 
of productivity. 

“In business, the chief executive 
can deride. In government there are 
other elements - foe voters, the 
parties - which have to be taken into 
account. 

“If Mr. Peres performs, excep- 
tionally, that doesn’t necessarily 
mean chat be will stay in power. If a 
chief executive of a company per- 
forms exceptionally well, he will in- 
deed stay at foe top. In politics your 
image is more important than your 
knowledge. In politics you must not 
only be good, but be seen ro be 
good.” 
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A fight story, a pinch of grammar' 
and a touch of humour make this 
cartoon-illustrated booklet a 
pleasure to learn Hebrew by 
Spiralbound, 16cm x 17cm. 
IS 9,370 

Free with the order of a 10 
programme set of "Shalom From 
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Creditworthiness up but debt crisis not over 


NEW YORK (AP). - The worst of 
the international financial crisis 
seems to be over, but aside from 
Eastern Europe, there are few signs 
of any substantial upturn, an Amer- 
ican financial magazine concludes 
from a survey of the credit ratings of 
109 countries. 

The overall credit rating of the 109 
countries rose a tenth of a point 
during the last six months, reaching 
40.3. Institutional Investor said in its 
September issue. 

But the upward trend, it adds, 
after “four years of steady deteriora- 
tion... may well represent only a 
levelling of...a pause before the real 
movement occurs. Whether - that 
movement will be up or down re- 
mains uncertain." 

The monthly magazine con- 
ducts a survey of 100 international 
commercial banks every six months, 
in which it asks bankers to rate the 
creditworthiness of borrowing coun- 
tries on a scale of 0 ro 100. 

In the latest survey, made in 
September, bankers rated the U.S. 
as the world's most creditworthy 
country, with a score of 96.1, and 
Nicaragua the least creditworthy, 
with a score of 4.4. 

"The driving force behind the cur- 
rent upward movement is Eastern 
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Europe,” Institutional Investor says. 
Eastern Woe countries comprised 
the top six gainers in this survey. 

Meanwhile, Latin America’s 
overall rating fell to 21.3 points, 
down a full point from six months 
ago, and ranking below Africa as a 
region for the first time. It is now the 
■least creditworthy region of the 
world. 

The three biggest debtor nations - 
Brazil, Mexico and Argentina - are 
all in Latin America. Their com- 
bined debt comes to about $250 
billion, a sizeable part of rotaj Third 
World debt, which is estimated by 
the World Bank at about $900b. 

In the Middle East, Africa and the 
Asia-Pacific region, ratings have 
largely remained steady. 

In Mexico and the rest of Latin 
America, however, the mixed eco- 
nomic news “rarely was counter- 
acted by any sense of improved eco- 
nomic management, and the result 
was a number of declines.” 

East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania. Bulgaria and Hungary 
were the nations that improved their 
credit ratings most dramatically 
since the last survey in March 1985 
and also over the one-year period 
since the September 19S4 survey. 

Colombia, Peru, Trinidad and tbe 
Philippines showed the greatest cre- 
dit deterioration over both periods. 
South Africa joined them with a 
2.2-point slide over the past six 
months. 

Institutional Investor notes that 
although oil prices remained soft and 
peace still seems distant in the re- 
gion, the Middle East's overall credit 
rating registered a small 0. 4-point 
upturn, to 40.5, winch is about equal 
to the global country average of 
40.3. 

It adds that bankers were encour- 
aged in particular by the efforts of 


such countries as Saudi Arabia. 
Bahrain and Jordan to cut their 
spending. 

Oman showed tbe bigger ratings 
jump in the region, rising 2.1 points. 
The magazine notes that untike its 
neighbours, the sultanate has suf- 
fered tittle from the oil slump. It has 
compensated for lower prices by 
boosting production. 

The region’s other big gainer was 
Jordan, whose show of fiscal res- 
traint was rewarded with a 2.0-point 
rise. 

The big loser in the Middle East 
was Iraq, down 1.1 points, “as the 
brutal war with Iran continues to 
disrupt oil production and drain the 
country’s wealth." 

In the Asia-Pacific region. Institu- 
tional Investor says: “Australia and 
Singapore were the surprising losers. 
Sri Lanka and the Philippines less so. 
Pakistan, meanwhile, stood out 
among the winners.” 

With regard to Australia, there 
was concern that its debt was too 
large and that Prime Minister 
Robert Hawke was losing his ability 
to control the xenophobic left wing 
of his own Labour Party. 

Observers were virtually unani- 
mous in agreeing that Singapore, 
which lost a tittle more than a point, 
has some problems but is one of the 
best credit risks around. 

Sri Lanka, down 2.9 points, has 
been in steady decline since 1983. 
when friction between the Sinhalese 
majority and the Tamil minority be- 
gan what many observers now con- 
sider a civil war. 

About the only kind thing respon- 
dents could say about the Philippines 
(down 2.2 points) is that the bottom 
might be near. 

Malaysia (down 1.2 points) more 
than tripled its external debt be- 


tween 1980 and 1983, but it took 
some time before the lending world 
seemed to notice, the magazine says. 

China continues to elicit accolades 
for p ragma tic management of its 
economy, the magazine says. 

And Pakistan racked up the re- 
gion's largest gain (1.5 points). The 
economy is performing adequately, 
the political situation appears stable . 
and no major agricultural disasters 
loom. 

Here is a partial fisting of the 
ranking of 209 nations covered by tbe 
survey. 

Arek Camay 

5tpL CMMgt 

T 5 u-s. *•! “ 

S Jam SS.l 0.X 

3 Mtecriwi -M 

4 W.G*na«j 2"? “ 

5 ILK. *Ri -L4 

6 87.6 U 

7 NdMw* *5 W 

9 Amnia OA 

10 Aaardi 02-1 -U 

11 France **■» 1.7 

U Shnuuie 7*-* -*■* 

14 xuif 74.6 2A 

20 Sandl Arabia «-* -L4 

U QIm 2J8 

22 Smfcf IWon SJA X* 

24 Hanyang 663 2-6 

26 M 6A2 L5 

XI Intend 03 9-9 

29 S- Korea 57J 04 

33 S. Africa 534 -3.7 

35 E- Germany 524 8.1 

40 C t M tolw att 50-4 54 

44 India. 46-3 -06 

48 Mam 39-2 U 

51 Jordan 38.1 OK 

55 Egypt 35.0 2 J 

56 Turkey 344 4J 

58 Libya 324 -04 

61 Br*z9 30-9 ia 

63 R— ante 284 74 

64 Israel 28J -L7 

73 Morocco 224 -14 

75 Argentina 21-0 -2J 

77 Iraq 184-04 

78 Syria 188 U 

80 Iran 84 U 

85 Bangtetefa 154 14 

87 Poland 13.9 24 

90 Cuba 134 JL» 

93 . Lebanon IL7 -04 

Global average rating 403; North America 
average 91.9; Eastern Europe Avenge 42.7; 
Middle East average 40J; Latin America aver- 
age 213; Africa average 22.0 


0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 



1 Bobby deceives bench (9) 

8 Why does one call on us?. Oh, 
it’s the viral outbreak! (6, 7) 

llej. brass ring missing— -join 
forces (4) 

12 Apparent one is caught in 
scheme (5) 

15 Chief part of perpendicular 
church (4) 

16 Complete bet for elderly 
imposing lady (7) 

17 Take a shine to work here 
(7). 

IS Giving and receiving of 
packages, possibly? (7) 

20 Outline of Conservative doing 
the rounds (7) 

21 Proper-sounding observance 
(4) 

22 Statuette for outsize auto- 
mobile (5) 

25 Wofcan love a great noise? 

26 Allergy sufferers’ drug from 
NH at times, in A 2 prescrip- 
tion (13). 

27 Local produce, raised next to 
house? (4-5) 


2 Pictures 24. perhaps, coming 
from I?_ (4) 

3 Academic— -his mate ends 
chess game quickly (7) 

4 Enduring a big noise within 
(7) 

5 As turf is pat down— face up 
(4) 

6 Gold standards finked np for 
a bird (6-7) 

7 Writing letters and answer- 
ing (13) 

9 Ship’s crew change direction 
with minimum of effort (9) 
10 Where rosiest apples are dis- 
played in peach cover-np? 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


14 Also making a profit (5) 

15 Photographer's backing a 
horse (5) 

19 Girl on French isle finds 
Apollo, for example <7) 

20 Mapmaker’s licence (7) 

24 For storing fodder, disturb 
sob (4) 

25 One of the diving birds — see 
'em upside down in Cornwall 
and district (4) 


Jerusalem; Kupat Halim Cblil, Rotnema, 
523191. Balsam, Salab Eddin, 272315. 
Shu'afol, Sbu'afai Road, 810108. Dar Aldawa, 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Td Arbn Hakhva, 19 [bn Gvirol, 226686. 
Kupat Hoiim Quit, 7 Amsterdam, 225142. 
Netanya: Neot Shaded, Exorim Commercial 
Centre. 52484. 

Haifa: Hanassi, 33 Hanasri, 333312; Hannan, 
K-Motzkin. 715136. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jenisakau Shaare Zedek (pediatrics, surgery, 
orthopedies, ophthalmology), Bikor Hoiim 
(’internal, obstetrics, E.N.T.). 

Tel Aviv: Rofcah (pediatrics), lehDov (internal, 

surges)- . . 

IVetanya.- Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beersbebo 78333 
Carmid *988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
KiryaiShmona *44334 
Nahariya *923333 
Netanya "23333 
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.POLICE 
E 2 M sat' 


Dial 109 in most parte of the country 
Tiberias foul 924444, Kbyte Shmona 4444. 


Dan Region *781111 FetahTDcva S23UH- 
Eilat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Jiadera 22333 Risbon LeZion 942333 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Haoor 36333 Tel Aviv *340111 

H&ton 803133 Tiberias^Olll 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area around the dock. . . 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

“Eras” - Mental Hutitfa Hrsl Aid, TeL: Jeru- 
salem 227171. Td Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 672222^ 
Bccnbdm <18111, Netaqya3S3U. Youth Ubk 
03-261113. 

Rape Crisis Cadre (24 boons;, far help call Tef 
Ariv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, »ndHaifa 
88791. 

KUPAT HOLXM INFORMATION CENTRE 
TeL_ 03-433300. 433500 Sunday-Tbursday. 8 
s-m. to 6 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 pjn. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 

information service 

Call 03-9712484 
(multi-fine) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


GIVE 

SOLDIERS 

LIFTS 


Quaatoswm 

ACROSS 
1 Gramophone 
record 


S Billiard-table 
rime 

9 Marriage 

10 Cooking area 

11 Slash, tear open 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 


I «h uiAijial 
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■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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h ■ ■ a ■ 
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IS Crowd, confluence 
14 Scarcity 
■IS flight of steps 
18 Aim, objective 
29 Terminate 

22 Chief port of Libya 

23 Considerable 
wealth 

26 Official fist,* 
regularly kept 

26 Buttress 

DOWN 

1 Raise objections 

2 Coagulate 


Shipping losses 
rise sharply 
due to Gulf war 

LONDON (Reuter). - Merchant 
shipping last year suffered its worst 
tonnage Joss since World War IT, 
mainly due to the war between Iran 
and Iraq, Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping said recently. A total of 2-35 
million tons was lost in 1984, nearly 
half from the Gulf War. 

The total of ships lost - 327 - was 
the lowest since 1974. In 1983, a total 
of 340 ships were lost. However, the 
aggregate at 2,353,941 tons gross 
outstripped previous figures. 

Lloyd’s list, The Shipping Daily, 
said Greece suffered the highest ton- 
nage loss in -1984, with 21 vessels, 
followed by Liberia and Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

‘The largest ship lost was the East 
German bulk carrier Hennigsdorf, 
which sank off Portugal. 

Most casualties were general car- 
go vessels, which accounted for 178 
of the total. Oil tanker losses were 
put at 25. 

The tonnage loss reflects a sharp 
rise this year in the Gulf, where Iraq 
is trying to cut off Iran's oil exports. 


TOXIC. - At least 6,928 accidents 
involving toxic chemicals have 
occurred since 1980 in the U.S., 
killing 135 people and injuring near- 
ly 1,500 others, according to a gov- 
ernment study. 


Tuesday, Octobers, 19S5 The Jerusalem Post Page Six 


More U.S. jobless in Sept 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The preMdcnc of Ciucorp Information 
U.S. civilian unemployment rate Services, sai • 
rose slightly to 7.1% m September. He would 

the Labour Department said last occur because of recall uiih. in 
week in the latest report to give a factory orders and s ■ . 

mixed picture of the eSmomv: Other po* ‘ 

** - teen nsinu output ot goods and 

Some or the strong empJoj7nenr scmcc> and slower growrh m the 
gain in August was retained. The foreign trade deficit. * 

August rate bad dropped to 7%. its America ’> trade deficit has contri- 

lowest point since April 1980. from a huted to (os-t employment and the 
six-month plateau of 7.3%. slugrish growth in the economy. 

Manufacturing, which has suf- iendimt to pressure in Congress to 



manuiactunng. wmen nos sut- leading to pressure - _»= 
fered from competition from foreign close U.S. markets to imports, 
imports, was hit with losses of The Reagan Administration 
110,000 jobs last month after adding hopes its efforts to open foreign 
jobs in August. " markets and push down the uoftar 

“We haven’t really seen the up- will lead to more U.S. ■ export sales 
turn in manufacturing employ- and slow the loss of L .b. market 
meiit,'" Alan Murray, a vice- share to imports. 



Notices in this featu re are charged 
at IS5,750 per line including VAT. 
insertion every day of the month 
costs IS! 1 5,740 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: “Nerot MJte- 
vah Ideas for Light in Jewish ritual . Frederick 
R. Weistnan Collection of Post-1945 American 
and Imeraaiknul An (until 28.20). Artists’ 
New Year Greetings. Israel Communities. 
Pins, Woodcuts 1942-84; “From the Depths of 
the Sea ” cargoes of ancient wrecks from 
Carmel coast (Rockefeller) 0 Asian An: 
Chinese bronzes and ceramics. 1200 BCE - 
17th century CE Q South-East Asia: Japanese 
nctsuke 0 Old Masters: 16th-18th oennuy 
master painters 0 Cave in the Desen: 9.000- 
year-old finds from Naha! Hemar (until 9. 10). 
0 Mem an Israeli Artist: Ira Rekhwarger, Reut 
Shabar, Chava Epstein 0 Painting instruction 
in the Youth Whig Jt exhibition of children's 
paintings (until 14. 10). 0 Visiting Artists, three 
British sculptois. Alona Frankcl. Illustrations 
of Children's Books. Tala Zrv Builds Houses in 
Clay and Straw. Permanent collections of 
Jndaica, Archaeology, . Art -and Ethnic An. 
VUting Hour —Main Museum: 4-10. (Shrine 
of die Book 10-10) . At 3iGuStied tour of Shrine, 
of tbe. Book, in English 4c3(h Guided- toui of 
Museum in English. r ,.„. ... 

Conducted Tours 

HAD ASS AB ~ Guided lour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Soopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
I. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Giyat Ram Ca m pus. 
Buses 9, 28, 24 and 16. 

Z Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9. 28. 4a, 26 and. 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further derails: Tel. 02- 
882819. , 

AMIT WOMEN (tbraerty American Mtaradd 
Women). Flee Morning T ours - 8 AlkaJai 
Street, Jerusalem. TeL 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231,240529; Netanya 33744. * 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVTV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Henri 
Friedlaender, typographer. Lee Friedlahder, 
American photographer. Ardou, a Retrospec- 
tive: 0 Five Centuries of Self-Portrait Prints. 0 
New EridMti Statue of Acb3Jes.'Muaeum Visit- 
ing Honrs; Sun. -Thor. 10-2; 541. Sat- 11-2; 
7-10. Fri. dosed. Hctena Rototasttfri Pavfflmu 
Visiting Hours; Sun.-Thnr. 10-1; 5-7. SaL 11-2. 
Fri. dosed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mcnachi 
Women). Free Morning Touts- Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187, 2331S4. 

WEZO. To visit our projects call Td Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
lours. Td Aviv. 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 
HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Asar Hold, 
Room 01- 105 Hnyarkon St-.Td. 03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Siabtai Levy St. Td. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, teira-eotta figurines, Shficmona 
finds. Modern Art r a ndkls - exhib itio n of 
kibbutz artists. Musk and Ethnology - Jewish 
costumes. Sun.-Thnr. and Sat. 10 ajn.-I p.m. 
Tbe., Thnr., SaL, also 6-9 pm. Ticket alto 
admits you to National Maritime, Prehistory 
and Japanese Ait m n s m i iB . 

MisceUaneons 

TECHNION-ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in nndti-media pre- 
sentation at Cokr-Cafifornla Visitors Center, 
Tel. 04-293683. Snnday-Tbuoday, 130 a.m.- 

2.00 p.m,; Friday till noon- 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 
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TF LE VISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 No Secrets 9.30 Stigs Cave (part 5) 

9.45 The Albatross 10.35 Manet - French 
artist 15.00 Rebov Sumsum IS.30 Rainbow 

16.00 Pretty Butterfly 16.30 The Secret nf 
Isis (pan 10) 17.00 A New Evening - five 
magarinc 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Children's Song Festival (pact 21 
ARABIC LANGUAGE programmes; 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Higher Education 

18.45 What’s the Answer? 

19.00 The Darina: Hubbord Glacier 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Ate You Being ’Served? t BBC 
comedy series; Tbe Apartment 
20.30 To be announced 

21.00 Mabal newsreel 

21.40 Second Look - news, commentary 

nnd background 

Tf 70 A Walk under Ladders - English 
drama by Peter Gibbs 

23. 10 Gallery - bi-wccMv arts magazine 
23 J5 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial 1: 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19 jQ 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
20-?0 Tbe Lucy Arnaz Show 21.10 Bleak 
House 22.00 News in English 22.20 FJm 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from T. A. north): 

12.00 Animals. Animals. Animals 12.30 
Another Life 13.00 700 Club 13.30 Shape - 
Up 14.00 Afternoon Movie 15 JO Spider- 
woman 16.00 Inspector Gadget 16.30 
Flying House 17.00 Bntiiesur Gaiacrica 

18.00 News 19.00 Riptide 20.00 Another 
Life 20.30 Simon & Simon 21.30 Airwolt 
21.58 700 Cub 22.26 News Update 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Mask 

6.02 Morning Melodies 

7.07 Purcell; Chaccone; Mozart; Andante 

(Zeller): Beethoven: Romance No.l 

(Zukemnn) 

7 JO Debussy: Children's Comer (Samson 
Francois); Josef Horowitz: Excerpts from 
the ballet Alice in Wonderland; Beeth- 
oven: Triple Concerto (Beaux Arts. Lon- 
don. Haitink) 

930 Handel: Royal Fireworks; Grieg: 
Heiberg Suite; Tchaikovsky: Mozartiana 
'Suite (Ashkenazy); Rachmaninoff: Piano 
Concerto No.l (Ashkenazy); Brahms: _Rjo-_ 
mance from Die" Schoene Mage I one 
(Fischer-Dieskau); Beethove n : Symphony 
No.7 (Ashkenazy) 

12.05 Saint-Saens; Piece for Concert; 
Handel: Trio Sonata; Havdn: Diver- 
timento for 9 Instruments: Chabrier. Lar- 
ghetto 

13.00 Elgar: String Serenade (Marriner); 
Paganini: Village Ballet; Mozart: Kegel- 
stadt. Trio, K.498; Granados: Romantic 
Scenes; Grieg: Symphonic Dances' 

15.05 From foe Record Library 

16.00 All-Mozart programme - Diver- 
timento, KJ51; Piano Concerto No.2l, 
K.467 (Brendd); Srofonia Concertame, 
K.364 (Perlman, Zukcnnan. IPO, Mehta); 
Requiem, K.626 (Rilling) 

1830 Uri Pianka, rioBn; Jonathan Zak. 
piano play Beethoven - Sonatas. Op. 123; 
Op34;.ftp.23:Op.96 


20.05 Mozart: Sonata. K-3C 
Szcn-ng): Chopin: bcherzo No.l ibOM 

^fl^5)TTic Israel Philhurmontc Orchcstta. 
oiristoph Eschcnbach conducting- Yehu- 
da Hanani. echo - Gbnka. Ruslan and 
Ludmila Overture; Sami-Sacns. Cello 
Concetto: Bemsleitv. Symphomc Dances 
from Wert Side Story: Borodin: Vlnvetzian 
Dances tnmt Prince Igor . 

22.3U Roman Haubcnrtock-Ramuti; Mil- 
kud Rtshoti (Bon-s Bcrroan. barpMChoid: 
with David Blochl - to be played ihtcc 
times 

23.00 The Life «f Mahler ( part 4) 

First Programme 

6.U3 Pnieiammcji for Olim 

7.3Q Morning Concert (ti«n Voire of 

Music) 

9.30 Encounter - live family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
ll.]»)lehreiv songs 

11.30 Education {it all 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 
13 JO News m French 

. 14.06 ChtWren’s programmes 
15.25 Education For All 
15.55 Notes on a New. Book 

16.05 Impressions of Russia (part 2. re- 
peat! 

17.20 Everyman’s University 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bihle Reading ■ - 

19.05 Talmud Lesson . 

19.30 Programmes for Olhn 
22.0.1 Two by Two 

Second Programme 

6. 12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

ft. 53 Green Light - drivers’ corner 

7.00 This Morning - rrt ws magazine 

8.05 Puss in Sandals 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michacli 

10. HI All Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Unc- newt and music 

13.00 Midday - news comment a ry . music 

14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gahi Guzit 
I5.QS MagteMoments-favwurire old songs 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Health and Medicine Magazine 

18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
I9.3J Hebrew Songs 

20.15 Cantorial Requests 

22.05 Folk songs 

23.05 Quizzes - introduced by Sfttnud 

Rosennc J . ( 

Artriy' ’ - ^ 

O.10 Morning Sounds 

7.07 “707” -'with Eitan Ufschia 

8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Rcshef 

11.05 The Old Days - with Oriv Yaniv 

13.05 Israeli Style - with Eh Yisracli 

15.05 What’s Doing - with Erez Tal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio. Radio - with Yoav Kutner 

20.05 Not Only Rock 

21.00 Mabal - TV Newsreel 

21 .30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Classical Night Birds - with Ram 
Evron 

00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 



930; Tue.-Thur. 4 JO, 7, 9; Habira: Shoe 0^ 

Delight, Mon. 7.30. 9.30; Tue.-Thur. 4 JO. 7. 7 if 9 10 P m - 

9; KOn Mm. vs. Mistress.- Mon. 7.15, 9.30; 7 J 5 ’ 9 W; 

Tuc.-Thor. 4.30. 7, 9; Miicbrfl: Flctch, Moo. 4 a Stranger. 

7.15, 9.30; Tue.-Thur. 7, 9; OrgSL Return to J’f 5 ’ 9J £ 1 lhB br8el Expert- 

Oz, Sun.. Tue. 10.30 a.m.; Moo. 7 JO; Toe.- rRS„^’, wwkJ V > 415 - 7 - 9.45: 
Tbur. 7; Les Ripoux, Mon. 9 JO: Tue.-Thur. ‘ Enalishl 6. 8. 9: 

9.15; Orua: Vmlem Qty. Mon. 7.30. 9 JO; 

Tue. -Tbur. 4 JO, 7, 9: Rom Emerald Forest. 5 ’ 7 B LS ‘ 9 ^tk hnd Ctas 

Mon. 7 JO, 9 30: Tue.-Thur. 4.30. 7. 9: Sana- 3; Grand Hotcl 

dar: Passage to India, Mon.-Thm. 8.30; jAbsvj^ "“rfntsoih: Revoh of 

Btnyend Ha’mna: Anna Karenina, Mon. 7. 15. 

9J0; Tue.-Thur. 7, 9; Belt Agnuu Blazing HAIFA 

Saddles, Sun. 10 sun.. Mm. 12 midnight; Tue. Amphitheatre: Ninja 4 Mon q- ti» tt.... 
6J0; Flyh^ High, Son. 12 noon; Tue. 10 p.m. : 4.30.7.9.15: Ann^: m3 

The kfntKC! that Rnanvf Sim 1- Mm « WV Q IS- T.i. • in , * la * Mon. /. 


Alba Shagpir memorial evening. 8.45 
TEL AVIV 4, 7.15 , 9 


mingo Kid. Moi. 9: 1W.-Thu"nj« TV 
■ S-—. Sun- H. 3.30; Mon. 6.45. 9.ls]\ 


ujv p.m- Dcn-imw«. vs. ivustress, iuu.-inur,.>»,6 js q- Q, ndrt , ■ 

Sun. 7. 12; Tue.-Thur. 4 JO. 7. 15, 9.30: Chen I: Differences. Mon.-Thur 7 q- 

,Les Ripoux, Sim. 10 p.m.. 12.20; Mon.-Thur. Ripoux. weekdavs 7 9 is" n'..W , n 

9.40; Return to Oz. Son. 10 JO. 12 JO. 2 JO; Sun. 11 a.m.: Tue. if I'a'S". 

The. 10.30, 1230. 2.45. S. 730; Cben 2z Swing ^ Rav Cat 2 Siviije ‘ shift V „ SL 

Shift, Sun. 10 pan.. 12.15; Mon. 7.20. 9.45: Tue.-Thur. 4.30. 7.9. 1? *’ Mon ’ 7 - 

Tae.'Thur. 5, 7 JO. 9.40: Fantasia. Sun. 10.30. RaMAT can 

12-30, 230; Mon. ll. I J. Tue. 10 .30, 12.30. Arman: MadMat 111 , n 

2.45: Chen 3: Les Ripoffit. Mon. 7.40: Tue.- 9.40; Tue ^.-TTnJ « VlP’ v '"’ lMon -7-30. 

Thnr. 5,7.20; Return to Oz. Sun. 10 p.m.. Dreamer Sun American 


10 p.m., 1 
9.40; Wed 
Hasamba. 
Tues. 70.: 
Thing, Sin 
Tue. 5.7a 
7.15, 9.45 
2-30; Mot 


Tue. 5. 7JJ. 9.45: Wed., Tbur. 10.30. 1.30.5. 5 jZ' J 1, ^ijW.'Thur. n" »’ 

7.15, 9.45; Coidea Seal. Sun. 10.30, 12.30, 7j) Bird >- Sun. in p n '. 1 

2-30; Mon. 11.15: Tue. 10.30. 12 JO. 2.45: Wfrf ' S> 7 ’ L<: - ’ A BStalt 
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Israel lose Davis Cup tie after fight 


Aussies 
K play safe 

ByPAULKOHN 
AVIV. - Australian national 
•V team soccer coach John Arok last 
: night announced one change in the 
leam lhal drew (M> with New Zea- 
Iand two weeks ago, but Israel’s 
coach Yosef Mirimowitch said he 
would not name his eleven until 
shortly before they line up for the 

* World Cup qualifying match at the 
Ramat Gan Stadium this afternoon. 

A (till house of nearly 50.000 is 
■\ expected, with the kick-off at 4.30 
ll, v p.m. 

ij' Alan Davidson, the Notts Forest 
' J defender, comes into the Australia 
back four, instead of Zarko Odza- 
kov. Davidson was injured at the 
V,; time of the New Zealand game. 
' r Arok has .chosen to play a highly 
experienced team and not try any 
0? * experiments. “This team has been 
-»x. together for two-and-a-half years, 
and has 30 matches behind it,” Arok 
said last night. . . 

, Arok and Mirimowitch have been 
)U wa B ,n S a battle of wits which will 
v I apparently go on right until the kick- 

off. Arok had earlier said publicly 
|Uj that he would make several changes 
0 in Ins team. Mhimowitch appeared at 
.... „ the press conference on Sunday but 
refused to discuss his team selection. 

. j ^ “Tell Mirimowitch from me, I know 
exactly who his team is going to be.” 
Arok said last night. 

i I*jV Mirimowitch will probably not 
- r make the mistake of tampering too 
<\- . rul ne- much with his winning team that shot 
1 1 goals past Taiwan. He was known 
to be considering bringing in 28- 
year-old Zion Marili at left back, 
.. ;T ‘ switching the much lighter David 
Pizanti into a midfield role (as he 
plays for Cologne m the German 
.. League). Marili’s inclusion could 
cost Gad Machness or Ya'acov Eck- 
baus their places in the Israel de- 
fence. 

, , L ... Mirimowitch, who has seen the 
. - u . c Australian team in actios several 
times, said they were physically a 
. ’ i. powerful set of players. He thought 
. 'J home ground advantage would play 
a very positive role for Israel. “I 
... expea our team to win,” Muimo- 
witch declared. 

% ’Mr The home defence will have most 
... to fear from the strikers John Kosmi- 
! , ' na and David Mitchell, and midfiel- 
der Joe Watson, who plays for Dun- 
dee United in Scotland. Israel's 
strikers. Zahi Armefi and Eli Ohana 

(or Ronnie Rosenthal), will surely 

be lightly marked by Davidson, cen- 
tral defender David Ratcliffe and 
Steve O'Conner.- - .1 

Australia: Terry Greedy, gob; Davidson. 

- Graham Jennings, Charles Yankos, O' Cramer, 

••• - • defenders; Watson, Kea Morphy, Oscar Crftw, 
nndfieU; Kosmfau (capL), MfohdL tinkers. 
Reserves - Odzakov, Robert Dan, Jta Patf- 
kas, Jeff Oiver (K«alkeeper). 

Israel: (Crooil- Arie Haw, goat; God Macb- 
' ness, AtI Cohen (capCj, SMomo Kirat, Kahn 

• r . tarda, Zion Marfll, David Piznad, defenders; 
Rifat Twfc, Mosbc gnat, Urt MalmBHan, mid- 
Odd; Armdi, Oboes, Rosenthal, strikers. 

Two players and a goalkeeper may be 
rhanped durinj? the match, which b behip 
(tbrnd by Mr. LnW AfjmUn of Italy,, with 
• i . Italian Unenxn. 


HURSTMONCEUX. - Israel last 
here to Britain in the European 
Zone final of the Davis Cup, but the 
statistics do not reflea the measure 
of the Israeli team’s gallant resist- 
ance under extremely adverse condi- 
tions. 

An incredibly keyed-up John 
Lloyd beat Shlomo Glickstein 6-1, 
6-1, 3-6, 6-3 last night in the first of 
the reverse singles. Because of the 
persistent rain all day, it was even- 
tually derided to abandon the effort 
to play out the tie- out-of-doors on 
the gross court of Devonshire Park. 
The singles were moved here to a 
new two r week-old tennis centre 
some ten kilometres away, with a 
beautiful light green carpet-over- 
concrete court, which is faster than 
most surfaces, but where the bounce 
is. more reliable than on grass. 

The first singles only began at 6 
p.m. British time, so the players had 
had a nerve-racking time all day. 
Home , court advantage obviously 
steadied the nerves of the British 
No. 1 player.- Lloyd on his day can be 
one of the most attractive players on 
the Grand Prix circuit: while he does 
not have a tremendous service, it is 
very effective and he follows up to 
net where his volleying can be super- 
lative. His ground strokes can be a 
delight to watch. 

His problem is that he can be so 
inconsistent that be bounced around 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
Yaron Kenan reports 


on the ATP computer like a yo-yo, 
sometimes getting into the 20’s, 
sometimes dropping out of sight. 
Unfortunately for Israel, last night 
he reached one of his peaks; He 
described his victory as his “most 
significant performance for his coun- 
try." 

Poor Shlomo, who seemed to be 
out of sons, bardly knew what had 
hithim. Lloyd reeled off the first two 
sets before anybody realized what 
was happening. But then Glickstein 
rallied so valiantly- that he had the 
500 Englishmen in the crowd cheer- 
ing him on, as be clawed his way 
back into the match. He dropped 
only one point in his three serves, 
taking the set 6-3. 

They then went off for a short 
break. In the first game of the fourth 
set, Glickstein had a break point. 
Lloyd saved the game with a 
tremendous reaction shot. Thereaf- 
ter he applied intense pressure, got a 
service break, and ran through ro 
win the set, the match and the zone. 

Thus Israel got to a second zonal 
final, only to be frustrated at the very 
end by Lloyd’s great display. 

In Sunday’s doubles, Glickstein 
and Shlomo Perkis put up a game 


fight before eventually going down 
64, 3-6, 7-5, 2-6, 6-3 to Lloyd and 
Colin Dowdeswell. 

For the Israelis it was a case of 
what might have been, if only Perkis 
had been able io shake off that 
doldrums that afflicted him earlier, 
and ilonly Glickstein, after carrying 
the match on his broad shoulders 
while Perkis was below par, had not 
faltered for a few crucial moments in 
the final set 

Yet it is only fair to stress that the 
British couple were spot on. Lloyd 
was rock-like and Dowdeswell sup- 
ported him with many deft place- 
ments. 

“It was the toughest Davis Cup 
doubles that I have ever played,” 
Lloyd said afterwards, explaining 
why he could not play his singles 
match against . Glickstein on the 
same day. “I'm aching all over - 
arms, legs, even stomach and head. 
I’m utterly drained.” 

Glickstein indicated that be was 
ready to play again, bur LJoyd was 
fully within his rights insisting on a 
postponement under the Davis Cup 
rules. 

“I’ve never seen two teams that 
wanted to win a Davis Cup so 
much,” Lloyd noted. An indication 


of how keen the Israelis are is that 
Perkis could have left to keep his 
commitment in South Africa, as 
soon as the doubles match was 
finished, but eleaed to remain in 
East borne to lend moral support to 
his teammates. 

The quality of play varied con- 
siderably. at times reaching the 
heights, at times plumbing to the 
depths. Perkis had a torrid time until 
the last two sets. His anticipation 
was non-existent. He tried to hit too 
hard. Eventually he picked up dra- 
matically, but by then the burden 
had become too much even for Sb\o- 
mo. 

Israel took the second set in just 26 
mimites»and then went on to lead 3-1 
in the third set, but the British broke 
right back. Then, at 5-6. Glickstein 
lost his service. What might have 
been.... 

In the fourth set, the Israeli couple 
then displayed some of their best 
tennis in the match. They broke first 
Lloyd and then Dowdeswell, with 
Perkis starting to produce typical 
forehand and backhand passing 
shots. *. 

In the final set Dowdeswell pro- 
duced some brilliant net shots, but 
Perkis replied with two great drives. 
It was then that Glickstein lapsed for 
a brief but fatal moment, and the 
British seized on the slight opportun- 
ity presented to them to break 
through to viaory. 



HERO. - Lloyd Moseby 


Royals, Cards, Blue Jays 
through to play offs 


Kock breaks 400m. 
worldrecord 


France out of Davis Cup 


CANBERRA (AP). - World record 
performances by 400-metre runner 
Marita Koch and its 400-metre relay 
team carried East Germany’s power- 
ful women's team to a record-setting 
victory in the World Cup Track and 
Field Meet on Sunday. ' 

Koch, with a smooth, brilliant 
performance, shattered the 400-m. 
record by more than a half-second, 
clocking 47.60 seconds. The pre- 
vious mark of 47.99 was set in 1983 
by Jarmila Kratochvilova of 
Chechoslovakia. Kratochvilova, in 
the final outdoor appearance of her 
career, finished a badly beaten fifth 
Sunday. * 

The East German women's team 
of Sflke Gladisch, Sabine Rieger, 
Ingrid Auerswald and Marties Gohr 
lowered the- world, record in the 
400-relay to 41.37 seconds. The old 
mark of 41.53 was set by an East 
German team in 1983. 

The United States men's team 
used a dramatic victory in the final 
event, the 1.600ra. relay, to win their 
second Wortd Cup title, with 123 
points. - 

In the relay, the No. 3 U.S. run- 


SCOREBOARD 

NFL. - Browns 24, Patriots 20; Bean 27, 
Bocomecn J 9; Rams 13, Vtangi 19; Dolphins 
24, Stcden 26; 49ets 38, Falcons 17; Cote 49, 
Bffls 17; Safaitt 23. Eagfcs 21; Packers 43. Lion 
10; Jets 29, Bengali 20; Raiden 19, Oh* 10; 
taoocos 31, ODerc 26; Scabawki 26, Oar gen 

SOCCER. - Coventry 3, Leicester I - Eoebh 
Dhrtffon J. 

GOLF. - Tim Simpson won the Southern Open 
with 264, Clarence Rope was second with 267. 
Graham Marsh woo the Tokal Chssix with 278, 


ner, Andre Phillips, fell off the in- 
side of the track as he tried to hand 
the baton off to anchor man Michael 
Franks. Franks was thrown off stride 
following the faandoff, and the U.S. 
dropped from first place to third. 
But after regaining his composure. 
Franks stormed down the stretch to 
mp Innocent Egbunike of Nigeria at 
the tape. 


Yugoslavia achieved a remarkable 
Davis Cup viaory yesterday when 
they vanquished the highly fancied 
-French team 4-1. Slobodan Zivo- 
jiovic, the giant who will be seen 
here next week at the Ramat 
Hasharon TTC Grand Prix, whipped 
Yannick Noah 64, 64, 64 in the 
first of the reverse singles. Then 
Goran Prpic took the “dead” singles 
86, 6-8, 6-3 against Henri Leconte. 

Other resales: Germany 5, Czechoslovakia (h 
Sweden 5, Australia fc Italy 3. Chile 0: New 


Zealand 4, Sooth Kona 0: Denmark 3, Roma, 
nla 2, Spam 3, Japan tk Mexico 4, Brazil l, 
USSR 2, Argentina I- 

la the Federation Cop, Czechoslovakia deft. 
•ted Greece In the Orat round, 2-1. Somb Korea 
beat the PUHpptnes 2-1. Hungary beat Belgium, 
Yagorfavia downed Ireland, Britain defeated , 
West Germany, Bulgaria beat the HSR, Japan 
Wanked Austria - aH 34. Canada beat Sweden 
2-1 and Switzerland overcame the Netherlands 
2 - 1 . 

Martina Navralilora beat Steffi Graf 6-3, 6-1 
la the final of the Fort Lauderd a le Tends 
Classic. Jimmy Connors beat Brad GDbcrtU, 
6-4 in the final qf the St- Loots tournament. 


NEW YORK ( AP). - Willie Wilson 
lined a two-single in the 10th inning 
to score Pat Sheridan as the Kansas 
City Royals beat Oakland 54 to join 
Toronto and St. Louis, who clinched 
Divisional titles. 

The Royals, the only 1984 Divi- 
sion champs to repeat, will meet the 
East Division titlest Toronto Blue 
Jays in the best-oF-seven league play- 
offs beginning today in Toronto. 

The expansionist Blue Jays, re- 
bounding from a crushing 4-3 loss on 
Friday night to New York, elimin- 
ated the runner-up Yankees 5-1 on 
Saturday behind the home run hit- 
ting of Ernie Whin, Lloyd Moseby 
and Willie Upshaw. 

The Cardinals used the pitching of 
streaking John Tudor and the hitting 
of Cesar Cedeno to stop the the 
Chicago Cubs 7-1 and move into the 


“I always wanted to pitch a 
game without throwing a knuckle- 
ball,” said Niekro. who finished the 
season with a 16-12 record. “A lot of 
people thought I couldn't get people 
out without the knuckleball.” He 
certainly proved that he could . in the 
process becoming at 46 the oldest 
player to pitch a major league shut- 
out. 

Standings: 

American League 

East Division 


Riklis tourney draws strong entry 


^Discrimination 


To rfw-Soora Editor 
Sir, - We wish to protest against 
he Exhibition of Jews in Sport at 
3eth Hmefotsotb. This may impress 
he layman because of its spectacular 
- holographs but it depresses the 
. mowledgeable because of its lack of 
listoriral proportions. The favoured 
elitism" eclipses the phenomenon 
f physical regeneration of the Jew- 

__ rfi masses, which was Nordau’s 

lain objective - and muscular Juda- . 
, rf# m was Nordau’s concept. 

'’ !W “ For instance, as many as 23 items 
unmemoraie the sportsmen among 
e 250,000 Austrian Jews- but only 
refer to the 100 sports associations 
nned by the 3 million Polish Jews. 
ie 23 commemorate one club, 
akoah (ca. 1.200 members, most of 

The sports pages are edited by 
•Hip GiUon and Yaron Kenan. 


V-TZHTpfC 


mention of Maccabi Cracow. True, 
Hakoah (ca. 1 .200 members, rpost of 
them “exercising sportsmen”) 
achieved greater successes in sports 
than Maccabi (ca. 2.000 “exercising 
sportsmen”), but Maccabi brought 
about the physical regeneration of 
much greater masses of Jews than 
Hakoah - i.a., by setting up affili- 
ated extensions in 6 towns in the 
district, by organizing? more sports 
branches than Hakoah did. Yet, 
Beth Hatefutsoth chose to ignore 
Maccabi Cracow, even after getting 
3 copies of our book “Hayehudim 
b’Krakov”, ’81, 'S3, in 1982 and 1983 
respectively, in which the histoiy of 
Maccabi ’■ is dealt with quite ade- 
quately. Recently, they got from us 
some photographs of Maccabi Cra- 
cow. S . LESER. Chairman 

Commemoration Committee, 

Yotsi Cracow b’Haifa. 


By JACK LEON 

RAMAT HASHARON. - Next 
week's Riklis Grand Prix Classic 
tennis tournament has attracted the 
strongest entry ever, and should pro- 
vide Israelis with scintillating tennis. 

•This will be the ITCs seventh 
Grand Prix meet at its Ramat 
Hasharon courts, and the richest yet, 
with prize money totalling, nearly 
S95.000. In addition to angles, there 
will be a doubles competition for 16 
teams. 

American- Jewish racket Brad Gil- 
bert and Argentina’s Martin Jaite, 
fhetwo’fop seeds in the tournament, 
have both continued their fine runs 
on the Nabisco Grand Prix circuit, of 
which the ITC classic is a part. 

For the past few months, Gilbert 
has been one of the most successful 
players on the pro tour. Over the 
weekend, he finished as' runner-up 
to his compatriot Jimmy Connors in 
St. Louis, having also been a finalist 
in Los Angeles a fortnight ago. Dur- - 
mg the summer, Gilbert went one 
better, winning two Grand Prix 
events within the space of three 
weeks. Starting St. Louis in 17th 
place in the ATFs world rankings, 
the high-flying Californian is now 
approaching the magical top 10 in 
the standings, and he could attain 
this target with a good performance 
at Ramat Hasharon. 

Jaite has just reached f the semi- 
finals at Barcelona, having been 
runner-up in consecutive Grand Prix 
meets in Boston and Washington 
during July. The Spanisb-domialed 
Argentinian Davis Cup racket has 
now daubed to around 20th on the 
ATP computer. 

Also going well is American 
Robert Green - seeded fourth be- 
hind Indian star Vijay Amritraj - 
who in late September beat his cele- 
brated countryman Eliot Teltscher 
on the way .to the semis in San 
Francisco. 


The giant Yugoslav Slobodan 
Zivojinovic will come here fresh 
from his outstanding performance at 
the weekend's Davis Cup World 
Group relegation zone tie in Bel- 
grade, beating Frenchman Henri 
Leconte and world top-tenner Yan- 
nick Noah (the latter in straight 
sets), as Yugoslavia put out the 
favoured visitors. Zivojinovic is the 
No. 6 seed, immediately following 
Israel's Shahar Perkis. 

Colin Dowdeswell is the latest 
player to sign up for the meet, join- 
ing his British Davis Cup' team- 


draw,” tournament director Ian Frog- 
man told me yesterday. “There are 
many good players competing. Any 
one of them could get through to the 
final round in singles and even win 
the tournament. It is going to be very 
tough for the Israelis to make much 
progress and they will certainly be 
hard pressed to reach the later 
stages.” 

A dozen overseas players, includ- 
ing a group from West Germany, are 
expected to compete in the qual- 
ifying tournament for next week’s 
Riklis Israel Tennis Centre Classic 


Los Angeles Dodgers, starting 
tomorrow. 

In Toronto, Phil Niekro. whose 
fluttering knuckleball brought his 
first 299 major league wins and the 
nickname “Knucksie," put his 
bread-and-butter pitch aside to go 
for his landmark 300th viaory on 
Sunday on the last day of the 1985 
baseball season before the playoffs. 

With the assortment of every pitch 
except his famous knuckleball, 
Niekro led the New York Yankees 
to an 8-0 pasting of the American 
League East Champions Toronto 
Blue Jays. 

It was only with two out in the 
ninth inning, a runner on second and 
slugger Jeff Burroughs at the plate 
that Niekro went back to three 
straight knucklers and struck his for- 
mer teammate out, swinging to end. 
the game. 

Niekro’s Yankee mates - led by 
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* Clinched division title 

Saturday** Games Minnesota 8. Cleveland 2: 
Toronto 5. New York I;MBwanktt3.BoatOn2; 
CaUfornla 3. Texas 1; Baltimore 7, Detroit 6; 
Chicago 10, Seattle 4; Kansas Chy 5. Oakland 
4, lOkmfejgs. 

Sunday’s Games: New Ywfc 8, Toronto <h 
Detroit II, Baltimore 3; MBwankaa 9, Boston 6; 
Chicago 3, Seattle Oakland 9, Kansas Oty 3; 
Minnesota 4, Ckvetand 2; Caltoraia 6, Texas & 
National League 
East Divtston 
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* Clinched division title 
Saturday’s Ga*nes:Moatrsal8,Nrw York 3; St. 
Loots ^ 7, Chicago 1; Houston 9, San Dkgo3; Los 
Angeles 3, Cbdnnati 1; San Francisco 7, Aiton- 
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mates Jeremy ; Bate<rand Stephen' here^Theqiailfyingro'urnamentwill +ins-brother Joe, also a knucklebaR- 


Shaw. 

The cut-off mark for players 
accepted as direct entries in singles is 
around' 145 in the world rankings, as 
compared to 210 at last year’s Ramat 
Hasharon Grand Prix. This only 
admits Israelis Perkis and Amos 
Mansdorf into the main draw, With 
Shlomo Glickstein joining them as 
one of three specially-invited "wild 
card” entries. 

“This is an incredibly strong 
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ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 1 


take place oo Saturday and Sunday, 
with local hopefuls making up the 
rest of the 32-draw. The four semi- 
finalists join the 28 direa entries in 
the tournament-proper, which gets 
under way next Monday and con- 
tinues through Sunday. 


IN HAIFA 

From October 17 for 6 
months, 3 rooms plus, near 
Dan Carmel, luxuriously 
furnished, heating, TV, 
piano, phone, linen and 
complete kitchen. $350 
monthly. 

Tel. 04-330139. 


Uigeady required by performing am 
mschution in Tel Aviv — 

Highly Experienced 

SECRETARY 

with shorthand typing 

5 day week. _ 

Working hours: 4-10 p jn. | 
Please call Pauline. 5 

TeL 03-263175/6/7. I 


pitcher - rushed to the mound to 
congratulate him, as a Toronto 
crowd of more than 44,000 rose with 
a warm ovation. 



Sunday’s Games: Montreal 2, New York I; 
rhlfartriphta 5, ptasbargb 0; Chicago 8, SL 
Leads 3; Atlanta 8, Smn Francisco 7; Cincinnati 
6, Los Augeks 5; Houston 6, San Diego 4. 


computers ltd. 


.express 


mashav > 

world-wide, door-to-door 
courier services at reasonable prices. 
Tel 03-28895 7, 03-203 734/5, fax: 03-288957 


Back to School Learning Aids 

The Jerusalem Post offers students learning 
Hebrew or English a selection of invaluable 
learning aids to help get on top of their studies- 
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ThaTocfanKc*! Dictionary — 
Engllsh/IMmr 

Edited by Haim Gafnf 

ThlsdktkM iar yrayrcwatisimi m Kyration 
in Hebrew lexicography, enco mp as s i ng 
aUtheuew, approved tecfaakal 
temunofogr, incte-Jii^iiinltlpte-word 
tn&bIirkl,tAeKleclBolodc4 
development is highly advanced and 
where comnwntication is bffingual, this 
two-vohnne dictionary & h most. 
Pnbiished by Kdcr, hardcover, 520 
pages. PRICE: Only IS Z7.000 


ELBIT COMPUTERS LTD. 
P.O.B. 5390, Haifa 

NOTICE OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual General 
Meeting of shareholders of the company mil beheld 
on Wednesday, October 30, 1985 at 5.00 pjn, at the 
registered office of the company, at Advanced 
Technology Center, Hof Hacarmel Haifa; the agenda 
being as follows: 

1. Directors' report 

2. Approval of the company^ financial statements 
as of March 31, 1985 

3. Election of directors 

4. Appointment of auditors 

5. Sundry 

Any shareholder unable to attend the meeting is 
entitled to nominate a proxy by written notice, 
provided it is received at the company’s registered 
office 48 houre before the time set for the meeting. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors 


■ Oxford Children’s Picture 

Dictionary 10% off • 

Specially compiled for yoong children 
learning Eogfish. Lively and amusing fan 
colour pictures present a vocabulary of 
840 nsdftd words relevant to every-day 
sftnaflong. Easy-to-oselndrg. PabBsfaed 
by Oxford U ni vers ity Press, softcover, 51 
pages. PRICE: Rag. IS 785D NOW IS 7065 


The Megiddo Modem . 
Dictionary 
EnglMi/Kebrew 
Complied by Edward A. 
Levenaton and Reuben Slvan 

A comprehensive, ttaree-vohnoe&ebrew- 

Engfish dictionary that is designed for 
practical nse, tndoding all of the more 

iwimwn roBiM pklitmt anA 'lUMBMtfif 

uses of adjectives in both languages. 
PnbEihed by MegkkJo, 3 volumes 
(boxed), hardcover, 1982 pages. 

PRICE Rag. IS aOflOO NOWtS 79,500 


■ Children 1 * Dictionary 

A dictionary for children that is both 
appealing aadecrioiirfnl — and serious. 
Clear, precise definitions with thoasanls 


words are used, with over 1 ,500 photos 
and Ftdl-cokMirHhntratkiQs. Published by 
Ho whlnn MHTBw. tonimlwl han tawr, 


Oxford Advanced Loamor 1 * Dictionary of Current English 
10 % discount For tfwlMmer of English 


PRICE: R0» IS NOW IS 54^00 


For students of Eaglish' with a 
vocabulary sufficient to read and 
understand moderately advanced En- 
glidi. This dictionary develops further 
knowledge of how Eagbfih words are 
used, what they jnean, and how they are 


spelled and prono ttnetd . The most widely 
used dkfioaacy in Israeli schools, if eon- 
tains 50,000 example sentences, 1,000 
OhKtTBtiOBS and much more. Published 
by Oxford University Press, mftcover, 
1,041 pages. PRICE: Rag. IS 8620 NOW IS 7750 


Ev er y thi ng You Went to Know- 
About Hebrew Verbs end 
Mere 

by Ellen F&ngofdand Hanna 
Mascftler 

AcomprehOCTVt^xpteTDaffcKstiQgof 
Hebrew verbf, hidudloganatplabdiad 
glossal? ofEngEsh verbs with Hebrew 
trenshtions in afl tenses. Another section 
of the book lists Hebrew verbs with their 

Fn g Ksfa t ramtorin rat. An Mfcptle ntam rev 
fes#k vocabulary acqnisition and 
retcadkm.Pabfisiied by CNdCSty Press, 
softafar, 338 pages. PRICE: IS 24^50 


NEW 

Hebrew At Your Eeee 

byEHezerTIrkel 

With over 40 years’ experience as a Heb- 
rew educator, Tirfcel has compiled a be- 
ginners’ Hebrew course that can be used 
as a setf-study programme or with the aid 
of a teacher. Includes reading, writing, 
vocabulary and gra m ma r e x ercises; self 
tests and other learning aids. Published 
by Arfri&saT Pubfidtiog House Ltd., soft- 
cover, 270 pages. PRICE: IS 16^200 


Oxford Engffvft-Hebraw * 
Pietro Dictionary 1 0% off 

Spedally compiled for young ch3dren 

coloartdct ur e sp r csCT t a vocabulary of 
840 useful words relevant toevery-day 
itnatioBS. Easy-to-use index. Published 
by Oxford Unive rs il y Press, so fle orer, 51 
pages, PRICE: Rag. IS 7BS0 MOW IS 7065 
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Searching questions 

CAIRO will have a great deal of explaining to do in order to 
soothe the anger and pain over the senseless killings in Sinai on 
Saturday of seven Israeli vacationers - three adults and four 
children - by an Egyptian soldier or security man. Even if the 
official Egyptian version should be true that one of their armed 
men went berserk and began shooting at will at a group of 
Israeli hikers, the bloodbath which ensued was the direct result 
Of negligence by the Egyptian security forces on the spot - if not 
worse. 

According to a number of reliable eye-witness accounts - 
including that of a senior editorial staff member of The 
Jerusalem Post- the Egyptian soldiers or policemen, who were 
close to their shooting comrade, did nothing to stop him from 
carrying on his bloody outrage. Moreover, they refused 
consistently, for several hours, to allow an Israeli doctor and 
Israeli trained medics, who were near the scene of the shooting, 
to attend to the wounded. 

Thus, the wounded Israelis were literally left to bleed to their 
death, while it can be rightfully assumed that at least some of 
these precious lives could have been saved had they been 
attended to in time. Friends of some of the victims who had to 
identify the bodies have stated that most of the victims had 
bullet wounds in their legs and in the lower parts of their bodies 
— injuries which on the face of it need not have been fatal. 

It seems too easy and simple to ascribe all these terrible 
failures to the notoriously cumbersome Egyptian military 
bureaucracy or to a lack of presence of mind by the local 
Egyptian military commander. For there seems to have been a 
method to the madness which aided the allegedly berserk 
Egyptian soldier who did the actual shooting. 

As part of that system , the regional Egyptian command in the 
Nueiba-Taba area also refused to let well-equipped medical 
teams and helicopters of the MFO - the Multinational Force 
and Observers - to get to the scene of the shooting and to 
evacuate the wounded. These MFO units are stationed in Sinai 
under the 1979 peace treaty between Israel and Egypt and one 
of their purposes should exactly have been coping with this kind 
of emergency. 

Among the many searching questions which Cairo will have 
to answer, is also the question of the Egyptian soldier- 
policeman having used automatic weapons, when according to 
the peace treaty only light side-arms are allowed. There is also 
no corroboration by any of the many Israeli eye-witnesses to 
the fatal shooting that an Egyptian officer was killed in the 
process of trying to stop the mad killer. But even if this should 
be proved as being a true account, this should have urged the 
other Egyptian soldiers to take drastic action against their 
berserk comrade. 

On the night of the shooting, the Egyptian leadership, from 
President Hosni Mubarak down, made a number of gestures to 
localize the terrible incident. President Mubarak himself sent a 
personal message to Prime Minister Shimon Peres, expressing 
his deep sorrow over the shooting and loss of life. 

B ut, unfortunately, he did not deem it necessary to repeat his 
sense of regret publicly, which in this case would have been of 
special importance for Israel’s public. On the contrary, when 
asked by foreign correspondents about the shooting, Mr. 
Mubarak did everything he could to dismiss the entire incident 
as “nothing at all, a man lost his mind. it can happen 
anywhere.” There was not a single word of regret or sorrow, 
but rather impatience and anger that the question had been 
raised to begin with. 

Moreover, the Egyptian press practically ignored the entire 
case and remained virtually silent on the Sinai shooting until 
yesterday, when President Mubarak was compelled to react to 
it publicly. 

This is certainly no way of trying to revive, at least the spirit 
of the state of peace between Israel and Egypt. Cairo is 
understandably embarrassed by what happened on Saturday on 
the Red Sea coast of Sinai. But the terrible and senseless loss of 
young lives through the shooting of one of their men makes it 
imperative for Official Egypt to show true regret and to explain 
the incomprehensible conduct of its armed units on the scene. 
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Economic collision course 


(Continued from Page One) 

monitor the peace treaty, to clarify if 
there were soldiers at Ras Burka at 
the time of the attack on Saturday. 
The MFO replied that they had 
investigated and ascertained that the 
Camp David accords had not been 
violated. They did not, however, 
specifically state that it was a police- 
man. rather than a soldier, who had 
shot at the Israelis. 

Other questions could be harder - 
and for the Egyptians, more embar- 
rassing - to answer. One is why the 
gunman was allowed to stay in his 
position two bouts after the attack. 
Another question related to the 
issue of medical cane is why the 
Egyptians did not allow MFO heli- 
copters to evacuate the wounded. 

According to the peace accords, 
the Egyptians and Israelis both have 
to give permission before MFO heli- 
copters can cross the international 
border. The Egyptians only gave 
permission after a direct appeal to 
the Egyptian authorities in Cairo, 
and after Israel pointed out that it 
was the policy of both the Egyptian 
defence minister and the Egyptian 
foreign minister that, in cases of 
emergency, permission automatical- 
ly be granted. 

In the meantime, officials in Jeru- 
salem were reluctant to issue any 
response on the incident. Prime 
Minister Peres sent a message to 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
thanking the president for his mes- 
sage of condolences to the families of 
the dead Israeli. 

But Peres, saying that both Israel 
and Egypt should work together to 
improve the atmosphere between 
the two countries, also asked Mubar- 


ak for his assistance in expediting the 
inquiry. 

It is clear tha' Israel will not con- 
tinue to show restraint if the Egyp- 
tians do not produce a full explana- 
tion of last Saturday's events. It was 
pointed out that nearly six weeks had 
passed since the murder of Israeli 
diplomat Albert Atrakchi and the 
Egyptians have still not submitted a 
formal report on the killing to Israel. 

AP yesterday reported from Cairo 
that Egypt's Interior Ministry said it 
will have no further statements on 
the shooting. 

The Egyptian silence on the Satur- 
day incident appeared aimed at rein- 
forcing Mubarak's characterization 
of It on Sunday as a “small acci- 
dent," an isolated case perpetrated 
by a man “who lost his mind.'* 

Another high Egyptian official has 
said the man was a general security 
policeman, allowed in the border 
area under the 1979 peace treaty. 

Sarah Hontg adds: 

The murder of the Israelis in Sinai 
appears to have created a consensus 
among Israeli politicians that the 
incident cannot be swept under the 
diplomatic carpet, and that relations 
with Egypt cannot go on as they bad 
up to now. 

Industry Minister Ariel Sharon 
has stated that he is not ready to 
“buy the handy story that the soldier 
in question just went mad. We ail 
remember the Jordanian soldier who 
"went mad' in the 1950s and commit- 
ted a massacre in Ramat Rabel. If we 
turn Taba over to the Egyptians as 
they demand, Jewish lives would 
clearly not be safe there, either. 1 ’ 
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WXO. AHyah and AhswptiM D ipt 

Invites visitors from abroad to a 

One Day Tour of Central Galilee 

(visiting Kamlel and the Segev area) 


on Thursday October 10, 1985, departing from Tal Aviv. 

The charge for me trip is equivalent to $5 JO which covers 
the cost for lunch at a moshav. 

For datails and registration and fcjr all inquiries concerning aflyah, call 258311, 
&A. 28 or 266842. or come to 1 2 Kaplan Street, Tel Aviv, $ft floor, mom 602. 
Office hours: Sunday -Thursday 8 aja-2 pjn.; Friday 8 am.-l pm 


PROTECTIONISM is clearly on 
the rise in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
The economic consequences of pro- 
tectionism are complex and esoteric. 
But the political consequences are 
unambiguous. 

Protectionism will produce de- 
spair in the developing countries; it 
will destroy their hopes for progress 
and make their debt problems un- 
manageable. Relations between the 
Industrial democracies will deterio- 
rate. Japanese -American relations, 
now the cornerstone of Pacific stabil- 
ity, will become confrontational. 

Free traders assume that markets 
are infinitely flexible, that resources 
can be shifted easily from inefficient 
sectors and that new export indus- 
tries will quickly replace failures 
caused by foreign competition. But 
the real political world does not obey 
econometric models. Because of the 
cost of investment, new industries do 
not emerge rapidly; lost jobs are lost 
permanently. The democratic pro- 
cess - and ultimately national secur- 
ity considerations - will not permit 
such a process of deindustrialization 
to continue much longer. Even Pres- 
ident Reagan, committed as he is to 
free trade, has felt obliged to 
threaten economic retaliation if only 
to forestall far more drastic congres- 
sional protectionist action. 

Ultimately the solution must be 
found in global multilateral negotia- 
tion on exchange rates and trade. 
The present system of massively 
fluctuating exchange rates enables, 
countries to manipulate their curren- 
cies to promote their exports; a 
negotiation on greater currency sta- 
bility is implied by the recent meet- 
ing of finance ministers which de- 
valued the dollar. Similarly, the U.S. 
proposals for new multilateral trade 
negotiations may be the last chance 
to preserve free trade. And in the 
final analysis the U.S. will not be 
competitive until it puts its own 
house in order - especially by reduc- 
ing its deficits. 

THESE NEGOTIATIONS cannot 
be concluded rapidly. Until then the 
containment of potential bilateral 
confrontations must be a crucial goal 
of national policy. 

The most dangerous of these 
looming confrontations is the par- 
lous dialogue with Japan. For pro- 
tectionist sentiment in the United 
States has been fuelled by what is 
widely perceived- rightly or wrongly 
- as unfair Japanese trade practices. 
Endless -bilateral negotiations punc- 
tuated by periodic high level 
announcements of improved Amer- 
ican access to the Japanese market 
are belied by trade statistics that 
show a 1985 deficit approaching $50 
billion, up from $27 billion in 1982 - 
a figure considered excessive even 
then. 


(Continued from Page One) 

two hours later, and they were 
driven to Eilat. 

By this time it was clear that they 
were the lucky ones, and that 
another three adults and four chil- 
dren were still, lying probably badly 
wounded, on the slope above. 

Repeated requests by the doctor - 
joined by another Israeli doctor - 
and the Israeli medics to allow us 
access to the wounded were turned 
down. We were told that it would be 
dangerous to approach because a 
crazed soldier with almost one 
thousand rounds of bullets would kill 
anyone who came near. 

The soldier could be seen quite 
dearly, silhouetted against the even- 
ing sky. There were two other sol- 
diers with him, but it was not clear if 
they too were armed. No apparent 
attempt was made to disarm him or 
shoot him down, although we did see 
an Egyptian officer approach him 
from the small army camp below and 
return, without any shots being 
fired. 

There were several armed soldiers 
in the base camp, none of whom 
appeared unduly concerned about 
their own physical safety, even 
though we were told that the soldier 
had already shot oDe Egyptian offic- 
er. Two other Egyptian soldiers, 
armed with rifles, had been patroll- 
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By HENRY A. KISSINGER 

Frustration with this process will office in Japan does not entitle the ; 
sooner or later produce counrexmea- holder to issue orders; it gives the 
sures that may do grave damage to privilege of taking the lead in persua- 

a mtaMit in arm A TAnsmeu* nrimf* minister is 


America's vjud political Interest m 
close relations with Japan. 

There is indeed a telling political 
argument for tolerating a certain 
imbalance of trade. But that toler- 
ance cannot go beyond the limits of. 
the American domestic political pro- 
cess, especially as the current 
method to reduce the trade deficit is 
bound to fail. 

Americans tend to assume that the 
normal political evolution is toward 
the American pattern of govern- 
ment. Thar nations are shaped by 
their culture, their history, even 
their folk tales, that therefore their 
margin of change is finite, is not a 
view readily accepted by most 
Americans, even their leaders. 
Japan became a democracy in Au- 
gust 1945, but surface similarities 
obscure vast differences in practice. 

Japan has combined popular elec- 
tions at regular intervals with essen- 


sion. A Japanese prune minister is 
the custodian of the national consen- 
sus, not the creator of it. 

Japanese negotiators have no au- 
thority to settle without the approval 
of their factions and the consensus of 
their colleagues. When they encoun- 
ter American negotiators seeking to 
sway them as individuals through the 
insistent reiteration of arguments 
they take refuge in evasion or, if 
pressed to the wall, they will promise 
what they cannot implement, hoping 
that some turn of events will come to 
the rescue. (Of course some of this is 
also a deliberate strategy of wearing 
out American negotiators.) 

Therefore, the Americas 
approach of picking individual items 
or sectors for restraint of Japanese 
exports or access to the Japanese 
market cannot succeed. After the 1 
damage is apparent, it is too late to 
affect Japanese decisions. The very 
qualities that give such impetus to 


JAPAN AND the .U.S. are on a 
collision course even while protest- 
ing the importance of their 
friendship. What makes the state of 
affairs particularly ironic is that if the 
U.S. had its way on all the issues it 
has raised - a highly improbable 
contingency - it would improve the 
balance of trade by at most some $10 
to 15 billion. The U.S. paradoxically - 
is asking too insistently for too little 
at the wrong moment in the 
Japanese process of forming a con- 
sensus. 


exceeded the U.S. would impose 
penalties until it is achieved. 

Such an approach would oblige 
Japan to put its consensus system 
into the service of an agreed objec- 
tive instead of using it as a roadblock 
in individual negotiations. White tilts 
proposal runs counter to the rotes of 
present trading arrangements 
Long nations, it would be under- 
taken in an effort to preserve a 
multilateral system broadly based on 
comparative advantage- 


is asking too insistently for too little IN NEGOTIATING target jnde 
at the wrong moment in the balances the U.S. should take 4iuo 
Japanese process of forming a con- account two factors; the cnicialim- 
IZL. portance of good political relations 

with Japan and the degree to which 
Japan, on the other hand, cannot Japan increases its contribution to 
go on hiding behind its opaque international security and progress, 

decision-making process. The I do not agree with those who are 
strategy of wearing America down ur ging Japan to make that contribu- 
will sooner or later make major tjon j 0 military field. It requires 
retaliation inevitable. It is ai this ^ extraordinary imperviousness to 
point essentially irrelevant which history to believe that Japan would 
view is correct, the Japanese ascrib- p-ann substantially to share burdens 
ing the trade unbalance to superior defined in America and to achieve 
efficiency or the growing American purposes originated across the Paci- 
resentment of alleged Japanese gov- part 0 f Japan's real in the 

ernmental manipulation. No nation economic field were transferred into 
will permit another to deindustrial- t he military arena the profoundest 


‘Once the genie of protectionism is out of the 
bottle, every special interest group will insist 
on its special danns’ 


dal elements of its feudal past. Since 
no party other than the Liberal 
Democratic Party has ever won an 
election - or has a prospect for doing 
so - the political course of Japan is 
determined less by the electoral pro- 
cess than by so-called “factions" 
within the Liberal Democratic Party 
permanently led by a small number 
of senior statesmen. Each control a 
group of members of parliament 
who follow their leaders' direction 
nearly automatically. The prime 
minister emerges from a compli- 
cated negotiation between factions 
that takes place eveiy two years; in 
practice he can be renominated only 
once. Japanese cabinet ministers 
cannot be dismissed by the prime 
minister unless their faction agrees. 
Dor can they be ordered to cany out 
measures their faction is determined 
to block. 

THUS MODERN day Japanese 
leaders march to dryjnmers radically 
different from those of Americans. 
Japanese abhor personal confronta- 
tion or formal procedures that im- 
pose decisions by executive, fiat. A 
course of action emerges from a long 
process of consultation with no 
apparent winners or losers. High 


Japanese economic performance - 
the extraordinary ability to define 
and execute national priorities - pro- 
duces stubborn resistance to any 
piecemeal attempt to modify the 
carefully crafted consensus. The best 
moment to influence Japanese deci- 
sions is before the consensus is 
formed - at a point when the Amer- 
ican pragmatic approach rarely rec- 
ognizes that a problem exists. 

It is no accident that encounters 
between American presidents and 
Japanese prime ministers have so 
frequently ended in frustration. The 
American president asks for a deci- 
sion - that is, an act of will to. be 
imposed upon reluctant colleagues. 
Few Japanese prime ministers have 
had that much authority. Hence 
their promise to open Japan to 
American goods is a commitment to 
persuade, not to command. Until 
Japanese leadership groups decade 
that there is no alternative to a more 
equitable trading relationship the 
promise cannot be implemented in 
practice. For the momentum and 
single-mindedness produced by the 
consensus process is purchased at 
the price of imperviousness to the 
sensibilities and often the views of 
foreigners. 


ISRAELI DOCTORS 


ing the beach at the time of the 
shooting and , according to people on 
the beach, had continued their pat- 
rol nonchalantly. 

At about six o’clock, when it was 
already getting dark, the soldier was 
heard singing out "AUahu akbar" - 
“God is great." A little later there 
was another burst of fire, and tracer 
bullets could be seen going straight 
up into the air - a possible sign of a 
struggle for his weapon with the 
small force under the command of a 
man who described himself as the 
deputy commander of police who 
had arrived from Nueiba shortly be- 
fore. 

But even then, with no further 
shooting from the army post and the 
area apparently safe enough for an 
Egyptian doctor to enter - the first 
possibility of any medical help 
reaching the wounded who had been 
lying unattended for over two horns 
- the two Israeli doctors and six 
medics present were not allowed in. 
One of the officers in charge told us 
that he had instructed his men to 
open fire if we tried to go in. 

It was almost eight o'clock before 
three Egyptian ambulances - one of 
which had a flat battery and had to 
be push-started - entered the area to 


evacuate the wounded. Again, we 
were warned by the officer that any- 
one who tried to approach the ambu- 
lances when they left- including two 
fathers, worried sick about their chil- 
dren -would be shot. 

The ambulances left for Nueiba at 
about nine, and we followed in our 
cars. It was then that we encoun- 
tered, for the first time, members of 
tiie mainly American multinational 
force operating in Sinai since Israel’s 
• evacuation. 

They told us that two helicopters 
with medical crews were on their 
way to Nueiba, to evacuate the 
wounded to Eilat. 

They also said the Egyptians had 
not permitted them to approach the 
scene of the shooting until then, 
almost five hours after the incident 
took place. 

When we arrived in Nueiba, we 
found the two multinational force 
helicopters waiting near the clinic, 
but no sign of the wounded. Tbe 
doctor who bad dealt with them said 
they had been taken to Sharm al- 
Sbeikb, some 200km. to the south. 

Almost two hours later, at about 
11 p.m., we were finally informed 
that the seven were in fact in 
Nueiba - but that all were dead. 


ize it without seeking to arrest the 
process. 

A way out of this looming con- 
frontation must be found if the long 
term cooperative political rela- 
tionship is to survive. Once the genie 
of protectionism is out of the bottle, 
every special interest group will in- 
sist on its special claims. While there 
is dearly no simple way out of this 
dilemma, the current item-by-item 
approach has the dual disadvantage 
of producing tensions without pro- 
viding a remedy. It would be far 
preferable to tackle the issue frontal- 
ly, to seek to alter the Japanese 
consensus rather than to tilt against 
its manifestations. Instead of the 
current protracted guerrilla warfare 
over details, negotiations with Japan 
should set the goal to reduce the 
American trade deficit to an agreed 
level in a specified number of years. 
This should be done not by haggling 
over an endless shopping list of indi- 
vidual items but by specifying an 
overall total which Japan will not 
exceed. It would then be up to Japan 
to stay within this figure by its own 
internal processes. It could decide 
whether to reduce exports or to 
increase imports or to combine both . 
If the agreed adverse balance is 


The father of one of the children was 
taken to identify the bodies. Shortly 
after, the helicopters flew the bodies 
back to Israel. 

We followed at first light on Sun- 
day morning, arriving at the Taba 
border post immediately it opened. 
The plainly contrite Egyptian per- 
sonnel at the post waived most of the 
customs and other formalities that 
can make the crossing from and into 
Sinai a nightmare for many Israelis, 
and we were through in less than ten 
minutes. 

For us, personally , it may well be a 
reluctant last time. The beauty, tran- 
quility and wonder of Sinai’s 
beaches, coral reefs and mountains 
are just not worth the risk of another 
encounter, not so much with a 
crazed Egyptian soldier, hut with a 
cumbersome Egyptian military 
bureaucracy that would let seven 
people, four of them children, bleed 
to death while two doctors and six 
qualified army medics were made to 
stand by helplessly for more than 
four hours. 

PENFRIEND5 

ZACH ADAYIRAN (27), of Indust- 
rial Training Fund, Tekts Building, 
P. M. Bag 5119. Ibadan, Nigeria, 
would like to have Israeli pen- 
friends. He is interested in electro- 
nics, music and soccer matches. 
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I do not agree with those who are 
urging Japan to make that contribu- 
tion in the military field. It requires 
an extraordinary impemousness to 
history to believe that Japan would 
rearm substantially to share burdens . 
defined in America and to achieve P 
purposes originated across the Paci- 
fic. If even part of Japan's zeal in the 
, economic field were transferred into 
the military arena the profoundest 
anxiety would result in citma, Korea 
and Southeast Asia, including Au- 
stralia. 

But there is one area Where a 
Japanese contribution could be cru- 
cially helpful CO tbe cause of peace; 
the growth of developing countries, 
especially the high debt areas of 
Latin America and some African 
countries such as Nigeria. All indica- 
tions are that rhe U.S. will abandon 
the existing system of dealing with . k 
international debt through austerity 
and commit itself to the growth of 
the developing countries. There is 
indeed no other choice. But in a 
period of large budgetary deficits 
America does not have the resources 
to undertake such a project alone. 
Japan could serve both the world 
and its national interest by support- 
ing generously multilateral institu- 
tions deyoted to global economic 
growth. In establishing the limit of 
an acceptable trade imbalance, the 
U.S. should give heavy weight to a 
Japanese contribution to global eco- 
nomic development substantially ex- 
ceeding its present efforts. 

It is to be hoped thar the measures 
described here will be one-time, in- 
terim steps on the road toward on 
overhaul of global economic, 
arrangements. But they are neces- 
sary before trade frictions slide into 
political confrontation. A friendship 
essential to world peace requires 
more sustenance than endless bick- 
ering over oranges and communica- 
tions equipment. In the end it can 
only be enhanced by major col- 
laborative enterprise in great causes. 

Las Angeles Times Syndicate j 

HgREADERS* LETTERSg • 

MEMORIAL TO j 

UKRAINIANS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - We wish to protest against 
and express our outrage at the erec- i 1 
tion of a memorial to the Ukrai- v “s 
niafls, who included in their ranks ’ 

the most brutal murderers of our ' > 

people, amongst them members of • 

our community. The Ukrainians 
were responsible for the destruction 
of Jewish communities in the days of 
the Chmielnicki insurrection in the 
17th century, during the Russian 
Civil War following World War I, 
and especially in the days of the 
Holocaust. 

We appeal to the authorities and > 

to our fellow citizens to remove this f 

disgrace from oar land. [5 

M.ORJON 1 

For the Committee of Immigrants .! : 
Holon. from Mezhiredi: . 

The memorial no longer exists. Ed. J '• 
J.P- i 
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